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BARBER 
COLMAN 


LEFT, 1S WATCHING MACHINE DRAW-IN COTTOH 


FROM A FLAT 


AT 
SHEET. HELPER, AT RIGHT, IS UNLOADING DRAWN-IN WARP"FROM AUXILIARY TRUCK 
F 


A MACHINE WITH SHARP EYES, QUICK HANDS, 
AND AN AUTOMATIC “BRAIN”... 


If you want to see the com- 
plete list of mills now using 
these machines, and the types 
of products they weave, write 
for a copy of the “Users List” 
shown above. Ask for Bulletin 
F 6354. It is available also in 
French and German trans- 


The operation of drawing-in new warp 
through drop wires, heddles, and reed is an 
ever-present problem in all types of weaving. 
In the old days it was done entirely by hand, 
is in some places — a tedious and 


task. The 


Colman Warp Drawing Machines has changed 


and still 


tiresome advent of the Barber- 


all that, so that you now have a wide range of 


equipment to suit all needs. Barber-Colman 
Warp Drawing Machines draw-in the drop 
/1 in one oper- 


wires, the heddles, and the reed a 


ation. A needle, making as many as 220 strokes 
a minute, picks up each end in sequence 
and draws it through the proper apertures. 


Each opening is correctly presented at each 


accomplished automatically from a metal 
pattern strip punched in accordance with the 
designer's draft. Thus the human eyes, hands, 
and brain have been supplanted by a mechan- 
ism that is sharper of vision, quicker of 
movement, and practically infallible. Results, 
in mills the and in lands 


across country, 


across the sea, show a consistent record of 
improvements and economies of many kinds. 
Application is vot limited to only the larger 
mills; it is determined actually by the work 
to be done. Barber-Colman representatives are 
qualified by long experience to make a detatled 
study of your requirements and to make a 


proper recommendation if one is justified. Ask 





lations. stroke of the needle, this selection being your Barber-Colman representative for details. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS e WARP TYING MACHINES e WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BARBER=-COLMAN COMPAN Y 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 


PAKISTAN 
Associated Agencies (M'cr.) Ltd 
7 Kothari Building 
Napier Road. 
Karachi 2, Pakistan 


JAPAN 
Do-Yei Shoji Kabushiki Kaisha 
No. 7 Awajimchi 
1-Chome Higashi-ku 
Osaka, Japan 


PAKISTAN 
Associated Agencies (M'cr.) Ltd 
Piccadilly House 
11 Piccadilly 
Manchester 1, England 


BRAZIL 
Quimanil S.A. Anilinas 
e Representacoes 
Rua Glicerio 537/547 

Caixa 5658 e 3431 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Ll > diate) 
J. Rabasa 
Isabel la Catolica 45-913 
Apartado 7348 
Mexico D.F., Mexico 


INDIA 
Batliboi & Company 
Forbes Street, Fort 
Bombay, India 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 


product 
development 


TO MEET SPECIFIC NEEDS 


Synthetic 
J Yarn Carrier 


Now... from SONOCO, a top-notch 

plastic base, fibre barrel carrier for syn- 

thetic yarns. This was originally developed for 

Fiberglas. With base and barrel modifications, it is 

adaptable for other yarns. Barrel can be plain, perforated, 

prick punched, sized, flocked and made with raised or indented 


scores. Plastic base supplied in various colors for identification. 


If you have a carrier problem—consult your SONOCO sales-engineer or write us 
direct. We are eager to assist you with your production difficulties and our tech- 


nical facilities are at your service. 


SONOCO 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE — HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
MYSTIC, CONN. ® AKRON, IND. © LOWELL, MASS. ® PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 
LONGVIEW, TEXAS @ PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


GRANBY, QUEBEC @ BRANTFORD, ONT. @ MEXICO, D. F. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 





Touch the surface of a Butterworth DURA-SMOOTH Roll. 
It feels soft as a glove. Now check it for hardness and density 
There's the unyielding rigidity of steel. And both qualities 
are essential for top quality textile finishing 
At Butterworth, each DURA-SMOOTH Roll is built to precise 
specifications for its own particular job . . . on water mangles 
embossing calenders . . . chasing calenders. But in every 
roll, regardless of its material, you g > same Butterworth 
standard of thoroughness, the same high performance, the 
same long service life. Call or write today for a quotation 


on your req lirements 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 


Bethayres, Pennsylvania 
1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. * 187 Westminster St., Providence, R.1. 
in l rizing, Finishing, 
Pot Sy ing Machines for Synthetic Fibers 


Calender Roll Tenter Chains 


BUTTERWORTH 


Serving the Textile 
Industry Since 1820 
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Next month a special report 
rayon vs. nylon in tire yarn 


In recent months we have received many re- 
quests for information on the outlook for tire 
yarn. In most cases, these queries have been 
pointed in one direction: how can rayon tire cord 
be expected to fare in competition with nylon? So 
great is the interest in this subject, that we asked 
our textile economics editor, Dr. C. Shook, to un- 
dertake a special study of it. 

He worked long and hard on this assignment. He 
analyzed every available bit of evidence that 
might shed light on the question of rayon vs. 
nylon in tire cord. He talked at great length to the 
men who make tires and automobiles. He probed 
into the fears and hopes of the men who make 
rayon and nylon. When he had accumulated all the 
information available, he strained it through his 
own fine mind and subjected it to the refining 
process of his years of experience as an analyst of 
textile market trends 

In our July issue next month we will publish 
Dr. Shook’s findings. We consider it one of the 
most useful and carefully prepared market studies 
we have ever offered. Be sure then to watch for 
our July issue so that you can read Dr. Shook’s 
piece yourself. 











Celanese home furnishings show 


A display of home furnishing fabrics by the 
Celanese Corp. of America was opened last month at 
16 East 34 St., New York City. The display, which 


features room settings, vignettes and special window 


HARTFORD 


your dependable source for 


superior Rayon Staple 





reatments of fabrics made with Celanese yarns, will 
remain open to the trade until June 22. 

Included in the display, which occupies 11,000 sq. 
ft. at the street level, are a wide variety of over-the- 
counter home furnishing fabrics. More than 100 mills, 
converters and manufacturers supplied fabrics for the 
exhibit. In the displays, hundreds of ideas are pre- 
sented using fabrics from decorator sources, ready- 
made ensembles and draperies, and over-the-counte1 
yardages. 

Fibers represented in the show include Fortisan, an 
extra strong rayon; Celaperm, a solution-dyed ace- 
tate, ordinary acetate, and Arnel, Celanese’s new tri- 
acetate fiber. 


Nilsen new NAWM head 

T. B. Nilsen, president, treasurer and general man- 
ager Clinton Woolen Manufacturing Co. was elected 
president of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers at its 9lst annual meeting in New York 
City. Mr. Nilsen succeeds Harold J. Walter, Bach- 
mann Uxbridge Worsted Corp., who was named a 
vice president 

The newly elected president stated that there ap- 
peared to be ground for at least modest optimism in 
the wool industry, since statistics indicate activity this 
year is comparable if not ahead of the same period 
last yeal 

Mr. Nilsen said that the industry is “gradually 
climbing out of the depression which reached its low 
point in 1954 when production of woven wool apparel 
cloth was the lowest since 1938.” In 1955 the output 
of such cloth increased by 15%. The Association’s 
sales figures of worsted knitting yarns and the wool 
blanket field are also somewhat higher than 1955. 


SALES OFFICES 
140 MADISON AVE., N.Y.C. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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precious metal 


From any viewpoint: hardness, grain characteristics, 
corrosion resistance, hole and surface finish— 
Precious Metal Spinnerettes by Baker & Co., Inc. 
reflect the superior care taken in their manufacture. 
Our long experience in alloying precious metals 
makes available a full range of alloys. Among these is 
the patented Rhodium-Platinum (90% Pt. and 

10% Rh.) alloy that has achieved unique recognition 
and acceptance throughout the world. Its fine 
performance in the reduction of encrustation and 
maintenance of hole and surface finish results in the 
production of higher quality yarns. 

The masterful production technique of Baker & Co., inc. 
is applied at every step—from the pure metal through 
cup-forming. This integrated operation permits the 
most stringent supervision at each phase—melting, 
alloying, rolling and cup-forming. The result is a 
spinnerette offering maximum performance and 
protection against mechanically inflicted damage 
and chemical corrosion. 

in the manufacture of stainless steel spinnerettes, 
similar attention and workmanship are applied. 
Hardness and grain characteristics are rigidly 
controlled to insure a mirror-like finish 

throughout the hole, an extremely sharp hole 

edge and a surface finish offering maximum 
protection against corrosion. Write for our 

catalog, “‘Spinnerettes For Synthetic Fibers.” 








& COMPANY. INC. 


113 Astor Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES e CHICAGO 


World's Largest Refiners and Workers of Precious Metals 


Four fiber producers jointly sponsor 


seminar in July for home economists 


In a new movement to broaden understanding of 
man-made fibers among key educators, four fiber 
producers have joined forces to stage a seminar for 
50 home economists from 43 states and Hawaii. 
Scheduled for July 2, 3, 5, and 6, this first textile 
industry seminar will be attended by home econo- 
mists active in research, teaching and extension work 
and will include representatives from 47 colleges. 
Sponsors of the seminar are American Viscose Corp.; 
Celanese Corp. of America; the Du Pont Co.: and 
Eastman Chemical Products Co 

The seminar program has been arranged so that 
each participating fiber producer will present a seg- 
ment or two of the complete cycle from birth of a 
fiber to its final end use. One of the objectives of the 
week-long seminar is to reveal to home economists 
the wide scope of activities of fiber producers illus- 
trating their leadership in research, fiber production, 
fabric development and market promotion. 

Participants in the seminar will spend one day 
with each of the four sponsoring fiber producers. On 
Monday, July 2, the seminar will begin at the head- 
quarters of the Du Pont Co. in Wilmington, Del. At 
Du Pont, the seminar members will be told the basic 
story of the textile industry. Material covered will 
include the coming of the man-made fibers, thei 
development and present importance. 

Different specific processes for producing man- 
made fibers will be explained and the contributions 
of research described. The importance of blending 
will be discussed and talks will be given on the care 
and handling of man-made fiber fabrics and apparel. 
The day will be completed with a tour of Du Pont’s 
nylon plant at Seaford, Del. 

On Tuesday, July 3, the members of the seminar 
will move north to the Textile Research Department 
of American Viscose Corp. at Marcus Hook, Pa. There 
selected case histories will be presented illustrating 
the cooperative research carried on by American Vis- 
cose with customer mills and the apparel trades. 
Discussion will emphasize research as applied to dyes 
and finishes, and degrees of color fastness as related 
to cost of consumer textile products. 

Wednesday, July 4, will be a free day for the sem- 
inar participants who will reassemble on July 5 at 
the offices of the Celanese Corp. in New York City. 
Here the major subject will be the activities of a 
fiber producer in bringing original couturier designs 
to the American consumer. Discussion will embrace 
a review of the steps involved—French and Italian 
fabric production; coverage of the couturier collec- 
tions; reproduction of imported fabrics; and the com- 
pletion of the fashion cycle through cooperation with 
American textile mills, converters, ready-to-wear 
manufacturers, pattern companies and retail stores. 
A visit to the Seventh Avenue showroom of a prom- 
inent garment manufacturer is included in the day’s 
program. 

On Friday, July 6, the seminar will move to the 
offices of Eastman Chemical Products where the 
members will study the activities of a fiber producer 
in advertising and promotion. Among the elements 
of such programs which will be reviewed will be the 
selection of a theme; preparation of advertisements, 
displays and other promotional media. The day will 
end with a visit to a leading fabric manufacturer. 

Members of the industry committee which planned 
and organized the seminar include Miss Caroline 
Boyer, American Viscose Corp.; Miss Millicent Bent- 
ley, Celanese Corp.; Miss Beth Peterson, the Du Pont 
Co.; Miss Bernice Mohlenhoff, Eastman Chemical 
Products Co. An advisory council of home economists 
working with the industry committee includes Miss 
Alice Linn, Miss Mary Whitlock and Dr. Dorothy 
Lyle. 
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MODERN PLANTS 
FOR 


NYLON 6 - NYLON 66 


FILAMENT AND STAPLE FIBRE 


VON KOHORN 





COMPLETE PLANTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF 


VISCOSE YARNS FIBERS AND FILMS 
ACETATE YARNS AND FIBERS 
TIRE CORD YARNS 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 


ZURICH 
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Universal aids 
your stretch yarn 
processing im 
three important ways 


To aid you in producing top quality stretch yarns, 
with top sales potentials, Universal brings you: 


1. Spe cial Leesona Mach ne s, developed for fast, 
cost-cutting production of all the popular new bulk 
and stretch yarns. 


2. Universal’s Yarn Evaluation De partment, 
which has been established to: set up standards for 
processing and testing stretch yarns: provide mills 
with samples; suggest test procedures and appraise 
samples from mills; and check market possibilities for 
new products. 


3. Easy Financing, through the Leesona Pay-As- 
You-Profit Plans for long-term purchase or lease of 
new machines without impairing your working capital. 


The new “magic” yarns produced on Leesona spe- 
cial machines are used in many types of garments for 
men, women and children. Typical samples are shown 
at right. For further facts on Leesona machines and 
Universal's complete stretch yarn service, see your 
Universal representative or write direct. 





" . UNIVERSAL 
WINDING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE 1, R.! 


Sales Offices: 
Boston « Philadelphia « Utica * Charlotte + Atlanta « Los Angeles 
Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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The best way to please a back-seat driver—anyone’s 
severest critic—is with seat-covers woven of IRC yarn. 
Most mills have discovered that IRC Continuous Proc- 
ess Rayon turns this so-called “critical” fabric into no 
problem at all. 

It weaves smoothly...dyes like a dream. Headaches 
evaporate ...seconds cease to be a problem. Because 
IRC’s unique continuous process means that every 
strand of yarn is perfect inch by inch...mile by mile 
..which means that the finished product is perfect, too. 
This, of course, is no news to the trade. That’s why 
most weavers of seat-cover rayon specify IRC as a 
matter of course. 

The moral is clear. If IRC yarns make your critical 
problems easier...they’re bound to make your easy 
problems easier still. Why not specify IRC for all your 


rayon needs? 
co 
ON CONES 2 


Sales Office: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
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AVISCO finishes ada 


Versatile Ceglin* Cellulose Ether: 





Changes the characteristics of the fibers 
Can’t be washed out 

Checks shedding of lint 

Makes whites permanently white 
Reduces shrinkage 

Gives a full, linen-like hand that feels 
more like linen the more it’s washed 


Provides control over degree 
of crispness or softness 


This AVISCO finish gives combinations of these qualities to 
many other products, too: damask tablecloths and napkins, 
sheets, crinoline, foundation garments, drapery material, car- 
pets, cloth for brassiere cups and others. 

This AVISCO finish is easy to apply and easy to store. It will 
absolutely not separate or break down in storage. 

All AVISCO finishes can serve you better when used at the 
outset under the supervision of American Viscose technical 
experts. Call or write Textile Chemical Sales, American 
Viscose Corporation, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Phila. 3, Pa. 





4‘ AVISCO* 
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Sales appeal to cotton textiles 


*Avisco and Ceglin are trademarks of the American Viscose Corporation 
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because Chemstrand has 


integrated nylon plant 


(the only one in the country) 


source of raw materials 


# 


unified quality control system 
YOU GET TOP QUALITY NYLON YARN 


CHEMSTRAND ice 
THE \Uu 1 LAL CORPORATION * GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 9 Rittenhouse - Place 
Ardmore, Pa.; 4 Pearl Street, Dedham, Mass.; 222 South Chur 


Street, Charlotte, N. ( ¢ PLANTS: CHEMSTRAND*® NYLON—Pensacola, Fla ACRILAN* ACRYLIC FIBER—Decatur. Ala 
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From Sliver to Yarn in ze Yoeration... 
with the NEW 


WHITIN MONARCH* SPINNING FRAME 


Produces large yarn packages and completely eliminates roving 




































































Actual mill installation of Whitin Monarch Spinning Frames 


COARSE YARN PRODUCTION yarns from wools, synthetics 


The Whitin Monarch Spinning 
frame is a new type machine for 
producing very large packages of 
knotless coarse yarns, from .5’s — 
8’s (cotton count), directly from 
sliver. The frame features a mas- 
sive chassis, the famous Whitin 
two-apron roving drafting arrange- 
ment with top arm suspension and 
weighting, 7’ gauge, up to 514” 
rings, 11’’traverse. Either floor or 
ceiling creels can be used. 

It is ideally suited to highly 
economical production of quality 
tufted carpet and other coarse 


* TRADE MARK 


and blends with fiber lengths 
from 3” to 9”, 


Yarn on bobbin — up to 
3.5* Ibs. 


Draft range 4 — 50 


Accommodates sliver up to 
100*gr./yd. 

Spindle speeds up to 5000+ 
r.p.m. 

Spinning type cradles 

Quik-Set Ratching for in- 
stantaneous change of roll 
setting 


Pulleys for four spindle drive 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE ¢ MASS, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. °* 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. ° 


ATLANTA, GA, 
DEXTER, ME 





Photograph by courtesy of Transparent Paper Limited, Bury 
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TRANSPARENT 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Designed and manufactured in close collaboration with the industry, Dobson & Barlow's new 
Viscose Transparent Film Machine, shown here in operation, produces 59” wide film in 1,000 
Ib. finished reels at 300 feet per minute. A number of these machines are being supplied to 
the Bridge Hall Mill of Transparent Paper Limited, Bury, for their re-equipment programme. 
These high production figures are made possible by 8-pass treatment tanks, greatly accelerated 
cylinder drying and improved reel tensioning. 


IMPROVED QUALITY WITHOUT WASTE 


Specially prepared roller surfaces, a new drying system and the careful attention given to the 
finish of all contact parts ensure exceptionally smooth film of regular thickness, and virtually 
no waste. 

NEW PROCESSING ECONOMIES 

An oil-immersed gear box drive to each treatment tank, better glanding of rollers, protection 
against corrosion, and general machine accessibility make definite economies in maintenance 


costs. 


DOBSON & BARLOW RAYON MACHINERY SALES LID. 


BRADLEY FOLD, BOLTON, ENGLAND 


WE INSTALL A COMPLETE PLANT OR SUPPLY AN INDIVIDUAL MACHINE. 
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and 
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RESIPON NC 


—a modified urea-formaldehyde resin 
produces a soft, resilient hand 
on cotton and rayon fabrics, while adding 
these important ‘wash and wear” 
characteristics: 
1 — exceptional crease and wrinkle resistance 


2 — positive shrinkage control (at lower concentrations than 
conventional urea-formaldehyde resins) 


3 — minimum amount of ironing required 





4 — desirable hand for dress fabrics 


HY DRO-PRUF' ¥ 


— when used in conjunction with Resipon 
N C, the combination of silicone and resin 
brings wash and wear fabrics to new 
heights of quality and efficiency. 
Addition of Hydro-Pruf further improves 
your fabrics in these ways: 
— by enriching the ‘‘hand”’ still further 
— by speeding up the drying process (less water absorption) 
— by increasing resistance to soil (fabric stays fresher longer) 
— by improving tear strength ata : ttn ; 
Finishers find that the compatibility of 
Hydro-Pruf and Resipon N C simplifies the 
production of the finest in “wash and 


AC wear’, resembling the hand and appearance 
& of combed cotton fabrics. 
INnCe Ask your Arkansas representative for full 


details, or write for Technical Service Bulletin. 
ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Serving the Textile Industry for over 50 Years 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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HAYES 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


The World’s Largest Producer of Light Metal Beams 


JACKSON, 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
J. Paul Laird 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAYES LIGHT METAL BEAMS cut costs in mod- 
ern textile production, and help toward higher 
profits due to true running, perfect balance, 
elimination of snagging or catching with the 
highly polished finish of inside head faces, rust- 
proof construction, low maintenance costs, and 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. & Assoc. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


MICHIGAN 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE: 
J. S. Fallow & Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
J. S. Fallow & Co. 
Montreal, Canada 


fewer fabric rejects. Illustrated are only a few 
of HAYES LIGHT METAL BEAMS for standard 
production purposes. Our skilled engineering 
staff can help you. Write, phone, or wire us 
your problem today. 





HAYES 38” x 54%” Aluminum 
Section Beam for cotton and spuns. 
Lightweight 207 lbs. Capacity, net 
weight of yarn 1,050 lbs. 


T 


tate, spuns, and 


HAYES Bolted Type Section Beam 


HAYES 36” x 542” Heavy Duty 
Aluminum Section Beam for ace- 


HAYES Aluminum Section Beam 





HAYES Heavy Duty Section Beam 
for nylon. Can be furnished in 30” 
and 32” diameter heads. Barrel 

“minimum wall. 


cotton. Can be 


HAYES 21” Aluminum TRICOT 





for acetate. 30” x 54%". 11%” 
diameter barrel. Can be adapted 
to all standard warpers. 


for acetate. Screwed type. Head 
sizes 26", 28", 30", 32”. 54%" 
traverse. 11%’ diameter barrel. 
Can be adapted to all standard 


Beam for nylon. Barrel size 7%” 
diameter. Head thickness 1". Fur- 
nished in %" and 42” wall. Bored 
for 4¥2" shaft. Keyways 9/16”. 


HAYES 21” Aluminum TRICOT 
Beam for acetate. Barrel 7%”. 
Head thickness 1". Any desired 
traverse. Bored for 442” shaft. 
Keyways 9/16”. 


HAYES 21” Heavy Duty Forged 
Head Aluminum TRICOT Beam 
for nylon. Head thickness 1%". 
Barrel 7%". Y%" wall. 39-7/16" 
traverse. Bored for 4%" shaft. 
Keyways 9/16”. 


HAYES 13%” diameter Aluminum 
TRICOT Beam for acetate. Barrel 
size 4.925” diameter. Made in 
head thicknesses of 39/64" and 1”. 
Traverse dimensions to suit. Bored 
for 2%" shaft. Keyways 9/16”. 





HAYES manufactures a variety of Aluminum Loom Beams to fit Draper, and Crompton & Knowles looms, 
for acetates, spuns, and nylon. These can be manufactured with fixed or adjustable heads in sizes from 
22” to 32” diameters. 
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How will tomorrow shape up? 


Today's market is a challenge. are built right in. And that means a greater 


\ll signs point to the opportunity for in- acceptance for fabrics created especially for 


creasing apparel sales. To insure full realiza- today’s living... fabries made with Du Pont 
tion of this opportunity, you must sell apparel modern-living fibers. 
that meets the growing requirements of to- 
day's more discerning customers. 
They re still asking for beauty in apparel 
. but now it’s beauty plus! They re asking 


for serviceability and easy-care extras that BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


NYLON ORLON* DACRON** RAYON ACETATE 
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Which Vat Dye is 


Ordinary 


THE BEST VATYDYES 














MICROFINED? 
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‘The eye cannot tell which is 
MICROFINED but the superfine 

and uniform particle size and 
perfection of dispersion of 
CIBANONE VAT DYES are revealed | 
by the microscope, and are evident 


in SUPERIOR PLANT PERFORMANCE. 
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Card room at Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mill No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. Ductwork and zone contro! atomizers are part of 
Amco’s central station system, designed by J. E. Sirrine Company for the entire mill. 
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Refrigeration is supplied by a 350-ton Trane Centravac 
unit located in the basement. 


The Amco control panel alongside the fresh and 
recirculated air louvers. 


This ECONOMICAL split-system by Amco 


provides thoroughly conditioned air, with maximum operating efficiency 


Whether your need is for one room, or an entire mill. 
Amco offers air conditioning to meet your requirements. 
Amco designs and installs all types of systems — humidi- 
fication alone; or in combination with cooling, such as 
in the ductless evaporating cooling system; unit dry- 


duct systems; or central station systems. 


The central station system Amco recently completed at 
Highland Park Mill is a good case in point. In order to 


effect savings, it was felt advisable not to install the excess 
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SS 
New Cleveland-Rowan Plant of the American Moistening 
Company. This modern plant is located at Cleveland, N. C., 
for the fabrication of duct work and sheet metal products. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. I 


ATLANTA 


air capacity found in conventional design. Instead, Amco 
installed a “hand tailored” split system using a smaller 
central station unit augmented by room atomizers, thus 
reducing both initial cost and operating cost. This system 
provides complete control with even greater flexibility 
of operation. Savings have been substantial. 

Amco engineers will be glad to work out a solution to any 
problem you may have. Next time call on Amco for 


reliable advice. There is absolutely no obligation. 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS since 1888 


BOSTON, MASS CAMDEN, N. J 


CLEVELAND, N c 
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The above rayon yarns are products of American Bemberg - 
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Ideas are the life blood of the fashion fabric field. 


Ideas are the difference between a routine fabric and a 
fabric with that ‘“‘something special” that starts things stirring. 

And ideas for new fabrics are our stock in trade! 

The Bemberg Fabric Development Department is ready 
to work with you on brand-new textures that are different 
enough to stop traffic... practical enough to make buyers 
reach for the order blank. 

The current sales successes of fabrics made in whole or in 
part of Cupioni”, Nub-lite®, and Cupracolort are setting new 
market records. We have numerous other novelty yarns just 
waiting for exploitation. But most important of all, we have 
ideas. 

Let’s get together. You name the time and the place... 
and we'll be there! 


The ° 
“ARISTOCRAT OF MAN-MADE YARNS“ 


Main Office: 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y., LExington 2-3520 - Plant: Elizabethton, Tennessee 
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Wings 


SHIRTS 
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One of a series featuring national advertisers who are Iselin clients 
Wings Shirt Co., Inc., is one of the notable manufacturers of shirts, 
sportswear and pajamas who factor with William Iselin & Company, Inc. 
We are proud of our association with these successful companies. Iselin 
factoring has long been a basic tool of successful operation in many 


industries, whether used for financial, credit or consultative services. 


Hiliam {OF LIN- Cx, Soe 


Atlanta 357 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 Grand Rapids 
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Throwsters Follow New 
Trends with Stantex 


by J. H. Callicott, Sales, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Throwsters today are adopting new 
methods or have under test procedures 
applicable to all types of synthetic 
yarns to provide knitters with im- 
proved yarns, especially for the full 
fashioned hosiery, seamless hosiery, 
and half-hose industry with special 
reference to the newer type bulk yarns. 
All these yarns have a definite place in 
the knitting field. Much interest, too, 
is being shown in combinations of these 
yarns with cotton and this should be 
of interest to knitters, as the use of 
multicombination yarns enhance the 
effect of different patterns which is of 
so much importance in the half-hose 
and anklet field. 


With machinery manufacturers 
supplying more modern and better 
equipment and along with the latest 
developments in STANTEX® process- 
ing oils and their more efficient appli- 
cation, we believe that knitters will be 
looking for better knitting yarns. 


The characteristics of STANTEX 
processing oils for synthetics are being 
improved, particularly with reference 
to frictional properties and yarn re- 
laxation. This results in less tension 
and better cone build-up, with prope 
density for good knitting. STANTEX 
coning and processing oils resist oxi- 
dation, do not discolor and are easily 
removed in normal wet processing. 


Stantex Processing Oils Provide 
High Lubricity and Static Control 


In sizing multifilament nylon hosiery yarns, the correct procedure after 
twisting and setting is to take the yarn to the sizing area for applica- 
tion of size. Then later at coning the sized yarn is oiled with coning oil 


to provide lubricity, anti-static control 








New Applications 
for Mill-Proved Oil 


Mr. Mill Superintendent, STANTEX 
1032 is an oil for which you will have 
many uses in your various applica- 
tions. It has been mill-proved over 
many months for the following oiling 
and finishing purposes: 


1. Coning dyed filament nylon yarn. 


2. Finishing off muff-dyed nylon. 
Fifteen denier nylon stretch yarn. 
4. Coning dyed acetate and viscose 
yarns. 
Finishing skeins or packages of 
dyed acetate and viscose yarns. 
Coning dyed spun acetate yarns. 
Coning preshrunk seamless welt 
nylon yarns. 
Nylon-cotton combination yarns. 
Cop yarns. 
Sized multifilament nylon yarns 
for knitting. 


Let us send you a sample of STANTEX 
1032 along with processing informa- 
tion for your particular problem. Its 
low cost and high efficiency will afford 
excellent processing. 





and good cone formation for quality 
knitting performance. Much work is 
now in progress, with very favorable 
results, in the application of a com- 
bination of size and oil in one opera- 
tion at the coning machine. This is 
accomplished by mixing special 
STANTEX oils with size and enough 
water for proper viscosity control 
and applying at the coning operation. 

It is necessary to use a circulating 
system on the coning machine which 
should also be equipped with a vis- 
cosimeter to control properly the vis- 


cosity. The percentage applied varies 
according to requirements, but the 


range of application is usually 2% 
to 4°. The oil-size mixture makes an 
excellent film and knitting results 
have, in general, been most favor- 
able. The STANTEX oils used in this 
process are especially made for size 
stabilization. After applying the oil 
and size by this method, the yarn can 
be either air dryed or force dryed 
prior to knitting. By eliminating the 
sizing operation, a reduction in cost 
is obtained while still maintaining 
good knitting performance. 

Our staff offers technical assis- 
tance and information on STANTEX 
oils for throwsters, weavers and 
knitters. Let us discuss your prob- 
lem at your convenience. 








STANDARD CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY + CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


SUNBURY, PA. 
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PATERSON, N, J. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


SWANSEA, MASS. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 





FROM CELANESE FOR SPRING ’57. 


CELAPERM ACETATE COORDINATED COLORS 





FOR APPAREL 





Now ... a new group of carefully chosen colors in the apparel 
field, in color-sealed Celaperm. They represent the combined 
thinking of foremost color experts, backed by market research. 
Here are all the important fashion colors . . . the widest 
possible range of basic shades . . . selected because they have 
a definite and significant place for Spring ’57. We call par- 
ticular attention to the new ‘“‘Jewel-Case”’ Brilliants, developed 
and timed to help you get full volume potential from a promo- 
tional color group. See Celanese for the full story, for the 
brightest new color outlook in apparel today. 


OFFICIAL CELAPERM COLORS FOR APPAREL: 





Beige-Brown Group C-29 Beige 
-58 Golden Topaz 
Mink Brown 
Jungle Brown 
Brown Pearl 


Yellow Group C-25 Yellow 
C-59 Canary Diamond 





C-28 Dark Green 
C-44 Aqua 

‘ C-24 Light Blue 

ue ‘ areceste 

Flamingo N-957 Medium Blue 


? . . Blue-Green Group 
Pink Group -42 Pink Glow F 


Pink 





Basic Group r- Red Jewel-Case Brilliants C-53 Crown Gold 
7 Pewter C-56 Imperial Jade 
Black C-55 Orange Sapphire 
Navy C-52 Persian Turquoise 
Royal C-54 Ruby Scepter 








FEATURE STORY JEWEL-CASE BRILLIANTS: BRIGHTEST 
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FOR HOME FURNISHINGS 





Now ... the broadest range of coordinated home furnishings 
colors in color-sealed Celaperm. They’re the result of months 
of working with the home furnishings and color authorities. 
They offer new style stimulus in both volume and decorator 
markets. See highly promotional “‘Jewel-Case” Brilliants with 
an Oriental influence. See exciting interpretations of tradi- 
tional colors. See clear, softened pastels. See basic staples. 
See how designers can use an entire coordinated range to 
style a complete line in Celaperm. See the whole new color 
picture in home furnishings at Celanese. 


OFFICIAL CELAPERM COLORS FOR HOME FURNISHINGS: 





Intermediate Group 1-58 Golden Topaz 
Basic Group ~~ Red ‘-53 Crown Gold 
} Navy 1-62 Rose Dust 
Black )-61 Sea Mist 
2 Royal . Pewter 


Rose 





Pastel Group 1-29 Beige a 
Light Blue Jewel-Case Brilliants 1-52 Persian Turquoise 
2 Pink Glow -55 Orange Sapphire 
Aqua 1-56 Imperial Jade 
5 Yellow 1-54 Ruby Scepter 
Mist Green 








CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. Celanese® Celaperm® 


COLOR IDEA IN APPAREL AND HOME FURNISHINGS! 
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TUFTED TEXTILE YARNS 
One is Best Suited 


For Your Requirements 


MODEL 78 — This machine (built in 5 spindle 
units) produces 8” to 10” traverse, precise wind 
cones up to 16” in diameter and weighing up 
to 35 lbs. each. Ball bearing spindles are in- 
dividually motor driven at speeds up to 800 
R.P.M. It has controlled slow start and spindle 
brake, heavy duty belt gainer with hand wheel 
adjustment (or positive gear gainer, if desired), 
positive size stop, electric drop wire and expan- 
sion type cone holders, with handle control, for 
easy donning and doffing. Will wind overend 
from bobbins or from swifts, reels or unrolling 


MODEL 78 


devices. 


MODEL 77  — Built in G spindle sections, pro- 
duces 4” to 8” traverse, precise wind cones up 
to 10” in diameter and weighing up to 14 lbs. 
each. Ball bearing spindles, individually belt 
driven by one motor, run at speeds up to 1100 
R.P.M. It has a positive, long wearing package 
brake and positive solid tapered pulley belt 
gainer. It will wind overend from bobbins, or 
from swifts, reels or unrolling devices. 90 
build-up from face of cone prevents broken 
back or under-wound packages. 


MODEL 35 — Built in units of 10 spindles to 


SO spindles. Produces open wind 8” traverse 
cones up to 11” in diameter and weighing up 
to 9 Ibs. each. Winding speed from bobbins is 
from 180 to 250 Y.P.M. and from skeins 100 
to 150 Y.P.M. Standard taper cone holders are 
7° 2214’ and 3° 51’. Package brakes and disc 
waxing attachments are extra. Can be equipped 
to wind from swifts, etc. as well as from bob- 
bins. Write for Model 78 bulletin A-98A, Mod- 
el 77 bulletin A-99, or Model 35 bulletin B-4G6A. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Canadian Representative, Ross Whitehead & Company 
Limited, 1475 Mountain St., Montreal, Que. and 35-37 
King St., Toronto, Ont. 


European Representative, Muschamp Textile Machinery 
MODEL 35 Limited, Keb Lane Bardsley, Oldham, England 


Showing Relative Size and Type of Wind 
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Go Matic, probleud The pruss- 
with “NIATEX” Antistatic AG-2 


CARBIDE’S NIATEX Antistatic AG-2 vives synthetic fabrics and blends 





durable antistatic protection that will withstand repeated dry cleaning 


and laundering. 


CAR BIDE “NIATEX” AG-2 ALSO GIVES YOU THESE ADDED BENEFITS: 
6 : & Ready to use — simply add @ Fixedwitho ithigh-temperature 
AND CARBON water. No costly catalysts or curing. 


CHEMICALS time-consuming preparation. ® Compatible with other finishes 


for combined application. 
® Easy to apply. ® Priced right. 


j 


Prove all these advantages to yourself. We'll gladly send vou a sample 
of AG-2 and technical data, Write to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, 
Room 308, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 


In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company 
A Division of 


Uhlan: Ghai ond Cartan Gerderction Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 


30 East 42nd Street (qq New York 17, N.Y. Montreal and Toronto 





**Niatex”’ is a trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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You havent 
have Vicara 


Nobody is jamming Vicara down your throat! 


You are not forced to sell Vicara merchandise at a loss 
because of powerhouse advertising and promotion. Vicara 
advertising and promotion are designed to help you sell 
Vicara merchandise at a profit to you! If you use Vicara 
fiber, it’s because YOU want to...and there are many money- 
making reasons why you will want to: — 


Luxurious. . . « Vicara fiber brings to the fabric a deep richness 
of texture, a feel of quality, a warm, wonderful, 
touch-tempting luxury. 


Absorbent . . . Fabrics with Vicara fiber in the blend are glori- 
ously comfortable because they are absorbent. 
They never feel cold, clammy or sticky. 


Resists Soiling . Vicara fiber is a smooth fiber that dissipates static. 
There’s no attraction for lint or dirt and no un- 
pleasant shocks for the wearer. 


Less Pilling. . . Vicara fiber doesn’t encourage little fuzz balls on 
the fabric surface. It also has excellent shape re- 
tention. Sweaters wash without blocking; jersey 
refuses to bag or sag; wrinkles hang out quickly. 


Profitable. . . . The price of Vicara fiber offers you a big, profit- 
making advantage. It gives economical fabrics 
that expensive feel and look, upgrades other fibers 
in the blend at low cost to you. 
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sotta 
in your line 


but you may want it 


MAKE UP YOUR OWN MIND! Don't let 
anybody force you to sell anything. Get 
all the facts on Vicara fiber in new and 
different fabrics. You'll quickly discover 
a golden opportunity to sell something 
different—something you want to sell— 
something that pays you a good profit! 





The luxury in the fabric is WAT A 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation » 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ee 
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if your finishes are “ oroot 


crus 


wrinkle resistant 


DAS 
a Free 


Superior finishes demand complete removal of size. 

















For de-sizing at highest temperatures and at highest 
speed ...there is no substitute for RAPIDASE! 


FOR MOST RELIABLE AND UNIFORM RESULTS ...FOR SPEED... FOR ECONOMY 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


“ 
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Publisher's Viewpoint 





Wanted: A champion for the man-made fibers 

The need has once again been made apparent for the existence of a persuasive 
unified voice to defend the interests of the man-made fibers industry. The Cotton 
Council once more thrust upon public attention the attack on man-made fibers em- 
bodied in its leaflet, “Let’s Talk Facts about Fibers”. On this occasion, the council made 
use of two pages of paid space in the April 27, 1956 “U.S. News & World Report ” to 
circulate its dubious arguments against man-made fibers and their performance in ap- 
parel and other textiles. 

When we consider the fact that the weekly magazine, “U. S. News & World Re- 
port” has a net paid circulation of 750,000 copies each week, and that we might 
conservatively assume that every copy has at least two readers, the potential audi- 
ence for the Cotton Council’s message was an enormous one. 

Thus to a large and influential segment of the consuming public the Cotton Coun- 
cil has beamed a message detrimental to the man-made fibers. And what is even more 
to be regretted, the narrow partisan insistence in that message that cotton is superior 
to man-made fibers cannot avoid being harmful to the entire textile industry. 

We are thus presented with one more sad occasion of an attack on the man-made 
fibers. And because there exists no agency, muscled with the necessary funds to de- 
fend these fibers, the questionable statements of the Cotton Council will go unchal- 
lenged. Here again is another reminder to our industry that it needs a promotional 
organization, supported by mills, converters, dyers, and finishers as well as yarn pro- 
ducers, to tell consumers, day-in-and-day-out, the advantages of using man-made 
fibers and their blends with the natural fibers in apparel and household fabrics. We 
repeat, as we have repeated so often on this page, that the time is ripe for our indus- 
try to take such action to make such a promotional organization for the man-made 
fibers a reality. 

A good beginning in cooperative action 

So often on this page we have lamented the lack of a broad industry-wide effort 
on the part of man-made fiber producers to win friends and influence people. It is 
pleasant to note that at long last an effort has been made in this direction. As re- 
ported on page 8 of this issue, four yarn producers have joined forces to provide a 
week-long seminar for 50 home economists from every part of the United States. 

These influential educators in this seminar will learn a great deal about man-made 
fibers and their useful properties. Even more importantly, they will learn at first 
hand that the companies which produce these fibers are working ceaselessly and tire- 
lessly to improve them and to improve the fabrics and apparel into which these 
fibers go. The home economists will also learn that the fiber producers, no matter 
how zealous they are to obtain high quality textile products, cannot control the way 
their fibers are made into fabrics and garments. They will have brought home to them 
that the textile industry is a complicated one, and that high quality textile end prod- 
ucts depend upon the weaver, the knitter, the converter, the garment manufacturer 
as well as the yarn producer. 

This seminar is certainly a step in the right direction. Let us hope that it will be 
only the beginning of a permanent joint effort directed toward consumers and edu- 
cators by the man-made fiber producing industry. 
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OUTLOOK 


in textile marketing 


By Robert C. Shook 


Textile Economist 


Rough Weather Ahead for Textiles—The textile-apparel industries still have a number 
of adverse trends to buck in 1956, despite the fact that the gross national product and disposable 
consumer income will reach new record high levels this year. Symptoms of adverse trends in 
textiles have been apparent for some time. They have been showing themselves to some extent 
in fiber consumption, mill activity and industry profits. Some of the important factors, of in- 
terest to textile management, are: 

]. The Inventory Cycle— Textile producers have spent relatively less on new plant and 
new equipment than many other industries. The modern mill nevertheless represents a high de- 
gree of efficiency, and can turn out substantial yardages. 

At the retail and consumer level, meanwhile, the importance of styling has shown a steady 
increase. Alert styling demands a flexible and quick-moving operation, rather than a massive 
operation based on long runs and low production costs. The rate at which consumers have been 
trading up indicates that cost is not the most important consideration, if quality, performance 
and styling values are in line with consumers’ demands. 

In any case, the typical industry cycle, which usually lasts for about 2 years from peak to 
peak or trough to trough, has again made its appearance. 

2. Distorted Seasonal Patterns— The last peak in fiber consumption probably occurred 
some time around mid-1955. However, a new minimum wage law was scheduled to go into 
effect this year, and this encouraged earlier and heavier buying of 1956 staples. So did the early 
Easter. 

Both seasonal and cyclical patterns were distorted. Fiber consumption in the fourth quarter 
of last year and first quarter of this year involved some element of voluntary inventory ac- 
cumulation on the part of buyers, who were quite willing to accept shipments of staple mer- 
chandise before prices were advanced to reflect higher wage levels. This maintained fiber con- 
sumption near the peak, but it also represented some borrowing from the future. 


3. Hard Lines Competition— Textile-Apparel industries got a break here, since after a 
peak year of automobile production in 1955, retail sales declined rather sharply. Any favorable 
effects for textile and apparel, however, were partially offset by an increase in consumer savings. 

It appears that this relief from hard lines competition will be only short-lived. Residential 
building is beginning to rise again, and sales of many appliances have shown a comparatively 
favorable trend. 


In the important automobile field, the net change in installment credit outstanding also shows 
a cyclical tendency. This has been going down hill recently, and if past history is repeated, will 
hit its cyclical low point just about the time new models are introduced early next Fall. New 
car models apparently will be coming on the scene at a favorable time, at least from this view- 
point. 

4. Price Uncertainties—The non-cellulosic fibers appear as a group to have passed the 
development stage, won popular acceptance, and to be moving now toward a broader distribu- 
tion. As all consumers expected, prices of the non-cellulosics tend to move downward as pro- 
duction increases and development expenses are written off. 

Although such developments are expected, however, the uncertainty among buyers is nat- 
urally increased as price declines actually take place. The interest and uncertainty at the 
moment are heightened by the competition between nylon and rayon in the tire cord market. 

Whatever may be said by producing companies with regard to later pricing policy, con- 
sumers are bound to speculate on whether there will be further cuts, or whether these will 
apply to apparel as well as industrial deniers, and whether some of the staple fibers will be 
affected by the declining trend of filament yarn prices. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Cadillac Textiles is one of the most 
respected weavers and converters of 
The firm’s 


immense reputation for high quality 


man-made fiber fabrics. 


and honest dealing is the harvest of 
36 years of constant effort by the 
sons of the founder, David Schwartz 


SAM and 





HARRY 





Sam Schwartz supervises Cadillac sales from the New York office at 
469 Seventh Ave. He still lives in Paterson, N. J., where his parents 
founded the family weaving business in 1920 


SCHWARTZ — 
Integrity in action 


Is THE FINAL MONTHS of the first World War when 
confident Allied armies surged forward across north- 
ern France to break the Hindenburg Line, the city of 
Detroit in Michigan, U.S.A., was a roaringly busy 
boom town. Workers from all over the country 
crowded Detroit’s huge factories to turn out guns 
and tanks and airplane motors to give punch to 
Foch’s victory drive. The city’s famous auto plants, 
converted to armaments manufacture, worked around 
the clock, spewing out weapons. 

With war workers earning good wages and plenty 
of overtime, business was good in Detroit, and it was 
particularly brisk in a little grocery store run by 
David and Nettie Schwartz on Michigan Avenue in 
the Corktown section. This hard-working couple 
would have been forced to work even harder to 
handle customers that crowded the store if it had not 
been for the willing help of their two boys, Harry and 
Sam. 

Before and after school, the boys shared their 
parents’ work load by waiting on customers, unpack- 
ing cases of canned goods to restock thinning shelves, 
and by lugging out arm-wearying orders for delivery 
to nearby householders. Harry, being a husky 16, did 
more work than Sam, of course. But even Sam, al- 
though just turned 11, was useful to have around. 

Business was good, profits pleasantly reassuring, 
and the entire Schwartz family, mama, papa and the 


Harry Schwartz is considered one of the ablest mill executives in the 

United States. He runs Cadillac’s modern, spic-and-span mill at 

Valley Falls, R. |., where he lives in the same house he rented 20 
years ago 

















David Schwartz, father of Harry and Sam, as he looked when he was 
a young fellow freshly arrived in Paterson, N. J., from Poland where 
he had learned the weaver’s trade 


two boys, were happy even though the long hours in 
the store left them tired and with little time for any- 
thing else. For the Schwartz family had a dream, and 
they knew that the brisk business in their grocery 
store was bringing that dream nearer every day to 
realization. The Schwartz family wanted to go into a 
really substantial business for themselves. 

This truly American dream had started more than 
20 years earlier when David Schwartz came to the 
United States from Lodz, the textile city in Poland, 
where as a young apprentice he had learned the 
weaver’s trade. It was only natural then that he 
should go to Paterson, N. J., soon after reaching 
America. There in “the silk city of the U. S.’’, as it 
then grandiloquently called itself, he found work at 
his trade. He soon realized that the great thing about 
America was that it offered an ambitious and ener- 
getic man a chance to go into business for himself and 
to grow really prosperous. This was how David 
Schwartz’s dream was born, and he nourished it 
while he worked as a weaver in someone else’s mill. 

When a few years later, he married a Paterson girl, 
Nettie Sarna, whose family also were in textiles, his 
dream of his own business, aided and abetted by 
Nettie, grew even stronger. At various times, David 
tried to turn his dream into reality. He opened a 
small drygoods store at about the time his son, Harry, 
was born. But the income from the little establish- 
ment was not enough to keep the family. David had 
to work as a weaver while Nettie ran the store. In 
1907, while running the little business in this limping 
way and living in the back of the store in the fashion 
of small shopkeepers everywhere, the Schwartz 
family was increased by the birth of another son, Sam. 

Seeing no future in the drygoods store, David 
Schwartz, a few years later, shifted into the whole- 
sale paper and twine business. But in this new venture, 
his efforts to succeed were complicated by a new 
handicap. Chronic rheumatism kept him in pain and 
sapped his energy. He was advised to move from the 
damp valley of the Passaic River and try another 





climate. Someone told him about a place in Michigan 
not far from Detroit called Mt. Clemens and reputed 
to have a climate favorable to rheumatism sufferers. 

David Schwartz decided to give Michigan a trial 
and he moved there with his wife and boys. He found 
that the change of scene agreed with him. His rheum- 
atism disappeared, and his old energy and ambition 
returned. He decided to remain in the place that 
favored the ache in his bones. To earn a living he 
opened the grocery store in Corktown. 

But with his health improved and a profitable busi- 
ness to encourage him, his old dream returned strong- 
er than ever. For both David and Nettie Schwartz 
running a neighborhood grocery was not the solution 
for a family that wanted a business of their own. 
David and Nettie had their hearts set on something 
more substantial, a business with a bigger growth and 
profit potential. For a time, David’s mind turned to 
that phenomenal growth industry, the movies. There 
was a movie house not far from the grocery store and 
it seemed to him a good buy. But Nettie Schwartz 
had her own opinions about the direction the family 
should move next. She had been brought up in the 
textile business and her thoughts often turned to 
Paterson where she had many relatives and friends. 

“You’re a skilled weaver,” she told David, ‘‘and 
you understand textiles, but you know nothing about 
running a movie. Why not go into the business you 
know best?” 

In the end, her persuasion won out. David decided 
to establish a textile weaving business and to do it in 
Paterson, accepting the risk of a return of his old 
rheumatic trouble. 

Their weaving business, David and Nettie Schwartz 
determined, would be started with the most modern 
and newest equipment then available. Counting up 
the money earned by the grocery store, they placed 
an order for 30 brand new looms with Crompton & 
Knowles. 

In the summer of 1919, they received the long- 
awaited word that the looms would soon be ready. 
The question then arose, where were they to be 
delivered? Losing no time, the Schwartzes sold the 
grocery and moved back to Paterson, where they 
rented space for their looms in a new building then 
going up on the corner of Straight and Cedar Streets. 

In spite of difficulties in getting started, brought on 
by the painful flash depression of 1920, the looms 
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A passing sidewalk photographer one summer day in Paterson snapped 

this picture of Harry Schwartz standing with his mother in the door- 

way of the family drygoods store. This was in 1907 shortly before 
the birth of Sam 








Cinderella of the Synthetics 


By Victor L. Erlich 
Director of Research, 
REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


End uses of I.C.l. type filaments 

For synthetic fibers it is commercial practice to 
establish cost and price per unit of weight. The con- 
sumer or processor buys pounds but he uses or sells 
yards, and it is the cost per unit of length of fiber and 
fabric which actually counts. Polyethylene with its 
specific gravity of 0.92 (to 0.96), lower than any 
known resin in the fiber field, is in a particularly good 
position as shown by the high yields of yards per 
pound in Table III, and also because of low resin cost. 

The upholstery trade, automobile seat covers in 
particular, offer a potential market for millions of 
yards per year, using pigmented filaments of prefer- 
ably .012” diameter (Fig. 3). The fabrics are odor- 
less and permanently flexible because no plasticizers 
are incorporated. Objections caused by undue shrink- 
age of the woven fabrics can be overcome by pre- 
shrinking or heat-setting procedures. Low strength, 
lack of abrasion resistance and exposure degradation 
prevented this business from developing in this coun- 
try whereas under European conditions fabrics 
woven with similar filaments (‘‘Courlene” of Court- 
aulds) maintained a limited market 

One of the outstanding properties of polyethylene 
is its ability to preserve flexibility and toughness at 
temperatures far below zero. This was used to ad- 
vantage for the construction of aerial tow-targets 
adopted by the U. S. Navy and Air Force and sub- 
sequently by the British. Clear or sometimes pig- 
mented filaments of approximately .020” in diameter 
are woven in a leno construction to hold the bullet 
holes in place and prevent unraveling. By introduc- 
ing electrically conductive materials such as alumi- 
num foil these targets can be made radar reflective. 
Several hundred thousand pounds of polyethylene 
yarn per year went into this end use (Fig. 4). 

Another oustanding feature of polyethylene are 
its electric properties which were at the origin of its 
application for wire coating. Comparatively small 
amounts are used in form of round filaments of ac- 
curately controlled diameters in the construction of 
electric cables where the insulating effect is as im- 
portant as the flexibility. 

Closely related to this insulating and dielectric 
performance is the susceptibility of the surface to 
being charged electrostatically. This often causes 
difficulties in practical applications of plastic mate- 
rials, especially when in the form of filaments or 
fabrics, and polyethylene is one of the top offenders. 
But this property has been put to use in air-filtration 
whereby electrostatic self-charge of the plastic sur- 
face attracts and binds dust particles from the gas to 
be cleaned.” Questions have been raised however as 
to the roll of impingement in such dust collection be- 
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Part 2 


Polyethylene’s growing uses 


In this concluding section of his broad report on 
polyethylene, Dr. Erlich describes a new form of the 
fiber and tells how polyethylene’s uses are growing 
in ropes, industrial cloths and upholstery fabrics 





Summary of Parts 1 and 2 

Although polyethylene filaments have been 
produced for approximately 10 years, the im- 
portance of this fiber has been comparatively 
insignificant as a textile yarn and from the 
standpoint of resin consumption. The polymer 
used was conventional polyethylene of the 
so-called high pressure type. 

Characteristics of these early fibers were 
interesting for a small number of purposes 
but their softening point, strength, abrasion 
resistance, dimensional and sunlight stability 
were originally on a low level which pre- 
cluded widespread applications. 

Considerable progress was made when 
“Reevon” polyethylene filaments became 
available with a tenacity about 50% higher 
than earlier available yarn along with other 
improvements. This permitted opening of 
new fields of applications such as ropes, filter 
cloths and specific three-dimensional fabrics. 

Fibers of higher softening point and better 
dimensional stability can be obtained by ir- 
radiation. Introduction of the new linear 
polyethylenes will permit production of very 
strong filaments and abrasion resistant fabrics 
with softening point beyond the boiling point 
of water, and good dimensional stability. 
This and further developments in the field are 
expected not only to enlarge present markets 
but to open new outlets for polyethylene 
fibers. 











cause high efficiency and permanence of a merely 
electrostatic effect remains controversial.” Polyeth- 
ylene air filters have been constructed in different 
ways and also in the form of specially designed 
fabrics such as the so-called honeycomb weaves 
used in several layers. Advantage is that such filter 
units can easily be cleaned by rinsing them in water, 
and be re-used indefinitely. 

The low melting point of polyethylene which is a 
disadvantage in many instances permits its use as a 
fusing thread in interlining cloth. Heating by ironing 
followed by cooling provides good adhesion and some 
stiffening as applicable, for instance, to shirt collars. 

In paperboard and related manufacturing processes 
interlayers are necessary to separate the sheets under 
press and to draw off the water. Polyethylene fabrics 
due to their perfect water repellency have been in- 
troduced satisfactorily as a substitute for the nor- 
mally used cotton cloths. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Knitting 


How to knit mixture fabrics 


Currently, interest is high in pile cloths and other 


By Dan K. Singer 
Director Research and Development 
SECURITY MILLS, INC 


Warn the constant progress of synthetic fibers, 
blending has assumed a new role and is of vital im- 
portance in the construction of a successful product 
Fibers having different properties can be combined 
in the form of staple or tow, prior to the spinning 
operation, or in the form of yarn during the forma- 
tion of a knitted fabric. 

Due to the fact that a knitted cloth offers the 
opportunity of blending yarns of a different nature 
in such a way as to have one constitute the face of the 
cloth, and the other the back, we will confiine our- 
selves in this article to the second alternative. 

Having no scientific set of rules to guide us in 
planning a knitted fabric, we will try to point out the 
various practical considerations in choosing a suitable 
yarn combination and the different knitted structures 
available for the formation of a fabric for a specific 
end use. After determining the end use of our fabric, 
the next step is to look at the possible factors which 
will determine what fibers we have to use in its 
formation. Pilling, draping, resilience and numerous 
other properties have been eliminated from this dis- 
cussion to simplify the explanation. 

The factors we have to consider, then, are these: 

1) strength, 

2) resistance to abrasion, 
3) moisture absorption, 
4) price. 

We will now proceed to discuss the different groups 
of knitted fabrics and illustrate how two yarns of 
different fibers can give us certain desired results. In 
choosing a fabric suitable for overcoatings, we will 
consider a fleece and brushed effect, or a surface and 
laid-in construction. When planning a fabric of this 
nature, cost and resistance to abrasion will be of pri- 
mary importance. Let’s assume we are interested in 
an all wool napped material. Since price in such a 
fabric is a determining factor, we will try to find a 
fiber considerably cheaper to constitute the back side 
of the fabric. In this case cotton might be the best 
solution, retaining the appearance of an all wool sur- 
face, at a considerably cheaper price. 

If, however, a material with added wearability is 
desired, it would be advisable to replace the wool 
face. The introduction of nylon (or acrylic or poly- 
ester fiber) in this case will achieve a better wearing 
fabric, still retaining the cotton back to give us a 
price advantage. At this point we might consider a 
washable coat or lining as a sales appeal for the cus- 
tomer. With the help of a simple chart, listing the 
various fibers and their corresponding properties, we 
will find that nylon ( 8% moisture absorbency at 95 
RH), Orlon (2.5° ), Dynel (1° ), and Dacron (0.5% ), 
all having a low shrinkage, are acceptable for a 
washable, quick drying fabric. In choosing the fiber 


knit goods combining two yarns of different fibers. Here 
is a detailed report on how to knit these constructions 


combination, special attention should be paid to 
achieve a dyeable fabric. 

When selecting a suitable fabric for underwear, 
jersey, rib, and interlock structures will have to be 
considered. Moisture absorption, washability, and 
strength will influence the selection of the fiber com- 
bination. For the comfort of the human body it would 
be advisable to place a fiber of high moisture absorp- 
tion next to the skin to allow the absorption of excess 
perspiration. Referring back to our chart, we notice 
that any one of the natural fibers including rayon 
(20-27°% moisture absorbency at 95 RH) can be used. 

Let’s proceed and see how the fiber selection for the 
face side of the fabric will be affected by a desired 
end-use. For a warm garment wool will be the an- 
swer, preferably with a cotton back to eliminate skin 
irritation. For a quick-drying garment with added 
strength the fiber to use may be Orlon or nylon for 
the face with a cotton or rayon back. 

The case will be similar when planning fabrics to 
be made into gloves or cushioned half-hose. In both 
cases the inner surface of the fabric is next to the 
skin while outside is subjected to constant wear. A 
natural fiber will be advisable for the inside, (mois- 
ture absorption) and a synthetic fiber for the out- 
side (additional strength and wearability). 

In the case of sportswear where the garment is not 
subjected to a direct contact with the human skin, 
resistance to abrasion as well as strength will depend 
on choosing the right fiber combination. Plush, jersey 
and rib fabrics will have to be considered in this case. 
With a property-chart we can again select the proper 
fibers when planning our fabrics. 

Having explained in general a few factors which 
might influence the selection of a proper yarn com- 
bination in a fabric allowing one yarn to appear on 
the face and another on the back, let’s examine the 
various knitted structures and the different methods 
employed in their manufacture. 


Jersey-Rib Interlock Plated Fabrics 

Jersey plated fabrics can be produced on both flat 
and circular machines, employing both latch and 
bearded needles. As a rule all yarn guides have to be 
fitted with two holes (Fig. 1A) to allow a separate 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Fig. 1B (right) 





















to National's line of 
non-dusting direct dyes 


Here is an excellent money-value when 
you need moderately bright shades of 
red-brown for moderately priced rayon 
and cotton suitings, hosiery, bathing 


suits, cotton rugs and carpetings, etc. 


NATIONAL SOLANTINE BROWN 4RLVF 
combines good light-fastness with very 
good fastness to washing, water and 
sea water bleeding, rubbing, acids. It 
has excellent fastness to perspiration, 
water spotting and hot pressing. Its 
high tinctorial value and interesting 
red-brown shade commend considera- 
tion of this non-dusting National Dye for 


moderately-priced lines. 


: For a working sample, price and 
delivery quotations get in touch with 


our nearest office. 
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NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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For long-term spinning 
Saco-Lowell Bolsters 














SS 
“There is hardly anything 
in the world that someone 
cannot make a little worse 
and sell a little cheaper — 
and the people who con- 

%) sider price alone are this 

aN man's lawful prey.” 

JOHN RUSKIN 
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Ta PRIMARY attributes of nylon as a blending fibe1 
are oustanding abrasion resistance, dimensional 
stability, and strength. These properties are trans- 
lated effectively in blends, but, as with other poly- 
fibers, proper blend proportions are of major im- 
portance. Nylon as a minor component affords im- 
proved abrasion resistance. Significant gains in 
strength, however, require percentages of nylon in 
the order of 40 to 50%. 

In the blend studies, conducted by Du Pont, di- 
mensional stability of blends of nylon with acetate, 
rayon or Orlon acrylic fiber was fairly constant, 
with shrinkages under test conditions in the order 
of one percent. The one notable exception was in 
laundering tests, in which the addition of minor 
amounts of nylon in blends with rayon caused greater 
than proportional reductions in shrinkage, as shown 
in Fig. 1. 

Press retention is apparently directly related to 
blend composition. In blends of rayon or acetate with 
nylon, the decrease in press retention appeared in 
every case to be roughly proportional to the increase 
in percentage of the cellulosic fiber in the blend. In 
the case of the blend of nylon with Orlon, increases 
in the Orlon component improved performance, not- 
ably so in results attained after wetting, as shown in 
Fig. 2 

At 65° relative humidity, the crease recoveries 
of blends of nylon and rayon were a linear function 
of blend composition, with the all-nylon fabric show- 


Fig. 2 
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WHAT NYLON DOES 


By James F. Sayre 


blending & fabric performance 
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ing a crease recovery advantage of roughly 10% 
over the all-nylon fabric. The crease recovery of 
fabrics blended of nylon and acetate were in the same 


general range. At 90° relative humidity, both nylon 
and acetate showed only slight losses in crease re- 
covery values as compared with those obtained at 
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Fig. 5 


65°, relative humidity. In blends of nylon with 
Orlon acrylic fiber, the crease recovery was virtually 
a linear function of fiber content as shown in Figure 3. 

Abrasion resistance, probably the most important 
single factor in fabric durability, is markedly im- 
proved by addition of nylon in blends with rayon, 
acetate, or Orlon. Based on high-spot tests improve- 
ment was noted to be greater with rayon than with 
acetate or Orlon. However, with any of the three 
fibers, addition of as little as 10 to 15% of nylon to 
the blend caused significant improvement in abrasion 
resistance (Figure 4). 

Fabrics are sensitive in varying degrees to damage 
from tobacco embers, and very lightweight fabric of 
nylon may be prone to this type of damage. Heavier 
fabrics, such as the eight-ounce per square yard 
twills studied in these tests, are, of course, less sen- 
sitive. In blends with nylon, Orlon produced slight 
increases in initial damage temperature, while in- 
creases in percentage of acetate actually decreased 
such resistance. Addition of rayon in blends with 
nylon increased the resistance to heat damage very 
appreciably. As shown in Figure 5, blends of nylon 
and rayon containing 50% or more rayon showed 
values greater than fabrics 100% of rayon. 

In regard to flammability, fabrics 100° of nylon 
tend to be self-extinguishing and do not burn readily. 
The addition of cellulosics or of Orlon acrylic fiber in 
blends with nylon increases its tendency to burn, as 
shown in Figure 6. It should be emphasized however, 
that each of the blend levels of nylon with rayon, 
acetate, or Orlon exceeded the minimum standards 
for flammability by a wide margin, as did all the fab- 
rics considered in the over-all studies of blends. 

Insofar as static is concerned, subjective evalua- 
tions indicated nylon to be less prone to static than 
Orlon or Dacron polyester fiber. Blending of nylon 
with small quantities of rayon provides benefits 
similar to those previously reported for rayon in 
blends with Dacron or Orlon. 

The aesthetic character of a fabric as observed by 
the consumer is an integrated concept that incor- 
porates many properties of the fiber, yarn, and fabric. 
All aesthetic characteristics are not readily meas- 
urable by known laboratory means. However, tests 
have been devised to measure a few of the contribut- 
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Fig. 8 


ing fabric properties. Three of these, fabric bulk, 
liveliness, and bending length have been studied. 

The bulk of the nylon control was intermediate to 
that of rayon and acetate controls; the difference in 
bulk between nylon and the cellulosics is small. The 
relationship between controls and blends of nylon 
with either acetate or rayon was linear and not par- 
ticularly significant. With Orlon however, increases 
in the amount blended with nylon caused a linear 
increase in bulk (Figure 7). 

In blends with nylon, given amounts of rayon or 
Orlon acrylic fiber improved the liveliness to ap- 
proximately the same degree. Results with acetate 
indicated that at least 50% or more of the cellulosic 
must be added before any appreciable increase in 
liveliness results, 

Bending lengths for nylon and acetate were low, 
and almost identical, while those for rayon and Orlon 
were both higher. Blends of nylon with each of the 
three fibers showed a linear relationship, typified in 
Figure 8. @ 
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Knitting 

Continued from Page 38 

feeding of the different yarns. Special attention 
should be paid, to the tension, and the setting of a 
correct angle of the yarn towards the looping ele- 
ments. Fig. 1B illustrates the relationship between 
yarns A and B and the latch needle. Looking at Fig. 2 


Yarn 
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RINGWI. 


where a magnified loop structure of this fabric’s back 
is shown, we actually have a double jersey fabric in- 
corporated into a single structure. Yarns A and B are 
fed through separate holes of the yarn guide in such 
a way that loops made from one lie in front of those 
made by the other. One is said to be plated on the 
other hence the name Plate Knitting. Yarn A, which 
is further from the needle head as it draws its loops, 
will appear on the front of the stitch to form the face 
side of the fabric. 

Rib plated fabrics are produced in the same fashion 
as the jersey ones, on latch needle machines with two 
sets of needles. In this case two separate layers will 
be formed from the rib stitches which project on both 
sides of the fabric. If however the fabric is extended 
in a lateral direction yarn A will show both in the 
plain and rib wales, to produce a vertical effect. 

When two yarns are fed in a plating relation at 
each feed on an interlock machine, one yarn will show 
on both face and back side of the fabric contrary to 
other fabrics, where one yarn will appear on the face 
and the other on the back. In order to achieve a 
normal plating relation, a modification has to be made 
in the knitting action such as placing the face yarn 
behind the latches of the dial needles. This reverses 
the plating relation. Loops from the face yarn be- 
come tuck loops thus hiding on the inside of the 
fabric, and leaving the face yarn to appear only on 
one side of the fabric. This tuck plated fabric is often 
referred to as Fleecy Interlock because it is common 
practice to brush one side to obtain a fleecy surface. 

Both jersey rib and interlock fabrics have numerous 
applications in a variety of underwear and outerweal 
garments. Plated interlock fabrics are also used in 
the cut glove trade. 


Tuck Rib Fabrics 

These fabrics incorporate both tuck, rib and plain 
stitches. Tuck loops may be developed either on one 
set of needles (the other set knits regularly) or on 
both sets, (needles on both sets tuck). The fabrics are 
being manufactured on both flat and circular latch 
needle machines. Special cams have to be introduced 
on the dial or cylinder (sometimes both) to bring the 
needles of one or both sets to a sufficient height to 
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cast off their old loops thus forming a tuck loop 
Simple all-over designs are obtainable by means of 
long and short butt needles placed on the cylinder or 
dial. In most cases they are placed on the dial and 
controlled by means of a simple chain to select the 
feed at which long or short butt needles have to form 
a tuck loop. 

A typical sample of obtaining a fabric having two 
sides, each knitted out of a separate yarn, is illus- 
trated in Fig. 3. This is a full-cardigan stitch where 


Course formed 


by feeder | 


Course formed 
by feeder 2 


all rib needles tuck at feeder 1 (plain needles knit), 
and all plain needles tuck at feeder (rib needles 
knit). The projecting rib surface on both sides of the 
fabric (one formed from yarn A and the other from 
yarn B) will give us a double sided surface, when 
the fabric is contracted. If expanded, as shown at 
Fig. 3, a submerged plain wale is visible. Fabrics of 
this nature are considerably heavier than jersey or 
rib fabrics. Therefore they are commonly used in 
bulky sweaters and ski clothes 


Laid-in Fabrics 

These fabrics are being manufactured on both latch 
and bearded needle circular machines. On_ latch 
needle machines, two kinds of feeds are provided, one 
to knit plain loops, (Fig. 4A) and a laying-in feed, to 
‘“lay-in” the backing yarn, (Fig. 4B) by bringing the 
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Backing yarn 


Ground yarn 


needles to welt and tuck position. Generally, odd 
numbered feeds are of the laying-in type which knit 
off or clear the tucking backing yarn thus forming a 
single course by two feeds on the machine. 

On bearded needle machines of the Tompkins type 
special backing burrs lay-in the yarn (an empty space 
in the burr will place it behind the needles while a 
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the all new 


Tension-rite Bobbin Holder 
by Pneumafil 


Here at long last is 
an entirely new kind of bobbin hold- 
er—one that maintains the desired 
constant tension, eliminates roving 
stretch and prevents roving sluff off 
WITHOUT THE USE OF DRAG ARMS 

This new design conforms to the LINT 
FREE CREEL—-following the AIR FOIL prin- 


ciple which eliminates the accumulation of 








lint 
The Tension-rite bobbin holder is simple in 
construction—solid aluminum alloy’ with 
glasslike finish—exclusive Bolite bearing pro- 
vides compensating tension unique gripping 
head holds bobbin positively—bobbin creeled 
and removed easily - 
BOBBIN CANNOT VIBRATE OFF! 
There are only 5 pieces in the Tension-rite 
bobbin holder—nothing to go wrong—no 
parts subjected to excessive wear—a bobbin 
holder to give you a long lifetime of uninter- 


rupted and satisfying service 


Let us show you this all new 


Tension-rite Bobbin holder 
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Central Air System 
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In only 4 weeks you can be on your way to the real so 
lution of modern spinning—A CLEAN SPINNING ROOM! 
The answer to a clean spinning room is the PNEUMAFIL 
ECONOMIZER SYSTEM and the LINT FREE CREEL 


The LINT FREE CREEL allows absolutely no lint ac- 
cumulation, while the higher air volume (by a-tual test 
comparisons in mills) and powerful vacuum generated by 
the new PNEUMAFIL ECONOMIZER SYSTEM traps well 
over half the free lint in the room 


REMEMBER! IT’S THE HIGH AIR QUANTITY OF 
PNEUMAFIL EQUIPPED FRAMES THAT KEEPS THE 
FRAME CLEAN. 


This clean and completely open type spinning frame 
makes extremely high drafts possible. Top quality produc- 
tion is maintained. Fewer ends down, fewer slubs and gouts, 
plus increased spinner assignments, naturally follow 


With the PNEUMAFIL ECONOMIZER SYSTEM and 
LINT FREE CREEL your mill is modern, clean, competitive 
and capable of matching quality with quality—best of all, 
it lowers your cost while improving your production 


Write us for the complete story PNEUMAFIL CORPORATION 
HARLOTTE 8 NORTH CAROLINA 
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Knitting 
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filled space will lay it across). Then a regular sinker 
burr introduces the ground yarn to be formed into 
plain loops. 

Figured designs on latch needle machines are pro- 
duced by means of pattern wheels placed at each feed. 
A pattern wheel placed at a laying-in feed will con- 
trol which of the needles is to receive the backing 
yarn while the one at the plain feed selects needles to 
knit or tuck. On bearded needle machines this in- 
volves the replacement of a regular plate presser, to 
a disk presser, which will decide upon tuck or knit 
loops. In addition, a leveling wheel is needed for an 
even distribution of the yarn. 

The simplest form of this fabric is illustrated in a 
magnified loop structure at Fig. 4. It is commonly 
known as a hopsack fabric where laying-in takes 
place at each course. Here the even needles receive 
the layed-in yarn at one course and odd needles at 
the other. An all-over effect is obtained in this case. 
It is possible also to produce figured designs such as 
twills checks and herringbones both in solid or 
colored effects by using backing yarns of different 
color. Two layers incorporated in a single fabric are 
clearly illustrated here, the effect side composed of a 
backing yarn, and the base from a ground yarn. The 
backing yarn in most cases is thicker than the ground 
yarn to produce fabrics of additional strength, a 
limited amount of elasticity and heavier weight. A 
microphotograph Fig. 5 illustrates the relationship 
between the two yarns at a single course. The back- 
ing yarns are not knitted, thus allowing yarns of dif- 
ferent properties and nature to be laid-in: that is, 
low twist yarns to give fullness, nubby or curl yarns 
to give special surface effects. The same fabrics may 
be produced by having two or more backing yarns, 
with both single and double foundation. 

Typical uses for a fabric of this nature are over- 
coat materials, linings and fabrics to be cut into 
gloves. The finished fabric may be divided in two 
classes. The first of these is where the backing yarn 
is left in its natural state in the form of short loops on 
the face side of the fabric, while the back of the 
fabric is composed of plain loops (photograph of fab- 
ric is shown in Fig. 6). The second class of these 


Fig. 5 


Fig. 6 Fig. 7 


fabrics is where brushing or napping is applied to the 
short face loops during the finishing operation to 
form a napped surface, to be used on the face side of 
the finished garment (photograph of this type of fab- 
ric is shown in Fig. 7.) 


Fleece and Poodle Fabrics 

These fabrics can only be produced on bearded 
needle machines of the loop wheel type and require 
the use of three different yarns. These are: (1) back- 
ing yarn usually heavy in size which is introduced to 
the needles in a similar way to the laid-in fabric; (2) 
the ground yarn which serves the same purpose as in 
the previous case; (3) the binder yarn usually ‘of a 
very fine count. 

The ground and backing yarns are knitted together 
on a plating principle, the purpose of the latter being 
to hold the backing yarn in position to obtain a fabric 
of maximum firmness and minimum loop distortion. 
A typical fabric may be produced on a 10-cut ma- 
chine with the following yarn combination: backing 

1/3 spun nylon; ground yarn—16/1 cotton binder 
yarn 26/1 cotton. 

Here again it is possible to nap the backing yarn 
during the finishing operation to give a napped sur- 
face. If however, the backing yarn is left in its 
natural state having a considerable longer loop, than 
in the case of the laid-in fabric, it is possible to curl 
the loops during the finishing operation to give an 
all over poodle or astrakan effect. A microphotograph 
of this fabric is shown in Fig. 8, where the curled 

(Continued on Page 50) 


Fig. 8 


Microphotographs by Security Mills Laboratory 
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caprolan: 


NYLON HEAVY YARNS 


Allied Chemical’s new Caprolan heavy yarns are of particular 
interest to makers of: 
Heavy Duck « Industrial Slings « Fire Hose « Cords & Braids 
Upholstery Fabrics +» Webbings * Conveyor Belt Fabrics 
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Mills report these advantages: 





A Completely New Class of Durable Textile Yarns 
Available in 2,100, 2,500, 5,000 and 15,000 Denier 


1. cuts Plying Costs! 
Supplied in the total de- 
niers you need, Caprolan 
nylon heavy yarns are en- 
gineered to your specifi- 
cations without plies. No 
need to inventory costly 
finer deniers. Heavy yarns 
with nominal twist are 
supplied on knotless 10- 
pound parallel nonre- 
turnable tubes 











2. Cuts Heat-Setting Cycles! 
Another money-saving advantage 
of these heavy yarns is that heat 
setting cycles can be materially 
shortened because of Caprolan‘s 
workability with heat 


exclusively by Allied Chemical...Caprolan’! 


Nylon Heavy Yarn 














Other Heavy Yarns Can Be Engineered to Your 
Specifications In a Range from 2,000 to 50,000 Denier! 


These nylon heavy yarns are made exclusively by 
Allied Chemical. In addition to all of the known 
qualities of nylon, Caprolan heavy yarns offer such 
plus values as affinity for all classes of dyestuffs, 
deep dyeing and uniform level shades. 


Now, from Allied Chemical—an important new tool 
for the textile industry—nylon heavy yarns engineered 
to your specifications' This completely new class of 
durable textile yarns eliminates need to ply multiple 
ends of finer deniers to achieve a higher total effect. 


Caprolan heavy yarns are versatile, too. Whether 
you make duck, webbings, carpet, upholstery 
or any other type of heavy nylon fabric these heavy 
yarns will find a place in your mill. They are espe- 
cially effective where toughness and high impact 
strength are important considerations. 


These new heavy yarns already are in commercial 
use in important mills and evaluation programs are 
under way in many others. If you would like more 
information, technical assistance, or would like to 
evaluate Caprolan heavy yarns in your own mill, 
write: 


Fiber Sales and Service 
NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation <S> satis 


261 Madison Ave . New York 16, N. ¥ 


Branch Offices--Jerrerson STaNvarD BurLoinc, GReenssoro, N.C,, 200-204 S. Front St., —} 


hemical | | 


Puicapereuta 6, Pa., 15 Westminster St., Provivence 3, R.1. 


SERVING THE TEXTILE 


JUNE, 1956 


INDUSTRY SINCE 1879 





3. Minimizes Dyeing Problems! 
Heavy nylon constructions are 
much easier to dye when Capro- 
lan heavy yarns are used. Allied’s 
new fiber has a remarkable af- 
finity for all classes of dyestuffs 
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Knitting 
Continued from Page 47) 
backing yarn forms the face side of the fabric and 
both the ground and binder form the base projecting 
through the openings on the face. The size relation 
between the yarns can be clearly indentified on this 
photograph. 

End uses for this fabric are similar to the one dis- 
cussed in the previous case. 


Terry and Plush Fabrics 

If two yarns are fed in a plating relation and a loop 
from one is made longer than the loop from the other, 
a plush effect is produced. The excess yarn in the 
longer loops is taken up by the lower parts of the 
loops formed by the sinker. Loops produce the plush 
effect on the back side of the fabric. Yarns producing 
the short loops are named ground loops. Yarns pro- 
ducing the long ones are called plush loops. If we look 
at Fig. 9 where a magnified loop structure of a terry 
cloth is illustrated we find that two different layers 
of fabric, one composed of long loops, the other of 
short ones form a single structure. 

Both latch and bearded needle circular machines 
are suitable for the production of this fabric. Latch 
needle machines are equipped with special yarn 
guides having two holes for proper plating. These 
machines also have specially designed holding-down 
sinkers. 

The needle draws the plush yarn over the nib of 
the sinker to produce a long loop, while the ground 
yarn is drawn over the sinker’s belly to produce the 
short loop. (Fig. 10B) For patterning purposes it is 
possible to draw both loops over the sinker’s belly 
(Fig. 10A), to produce two short loops similar to the 
ones produced in a plated jersey fabric. Figured de- 
signs on latch needle machines are produced by a 
special pattern wheel placed to act on the sinker 
butts. A sinker pushed forward by a pattern jack will 
produce a long and short loop (Fig. 10B). A sinker 
left behind will produce two short loops (Fig. 10A). 

On bearded needle machines of the Tompkins type 
a terry burr with specially shaped blades is intro- 
duced to replace the regular sinker burr. The spe- 
cially shaped blades will sink a plush loop between 
the needles while the regular blades sink a short loop. 
Only all-over designs are producible on this type 
machine since no selecting mechanism is available. 
However, a variation of the regular terry cloth can 
be made by introducing two terry burrs at a single 
feed to obtain a double faced terry fabric with long 
loops projecting from both face and back of the 
fabric. 


Ground loop 





Plush loop 
Yarn B 





There are various possibilities of treating the fabric 
during the finishing operation. An all-over effect of 
projecting loops on the face side with a plain back is 
obtained by applying no finish to the face loops after 
knitting. (A photograph of such a fabric is shown in 
Fig. 11). A pile surface with a plain back is obtained 


by passing the cloth through cropping or shearing 
machines which will cut the long loops open, leaving 
a uniform surface of projecting fibers. A brushed sur- 
face with a plain back is obtained by subjecting the 
long face loops to a napping operation. There are 
three varieties of plush fabric which can be produced, 
each subjected to any of these finishing operations. 

An all-over plush cloth is composed of plain 
stitches all of which have two loops, one long and one 
short. The short loops, formed successively by each 
needle, form a solid foundation while the long loops 
are held in this foundation at one end and project 
through it at the other to form an all-over plush sur- 
face. Fabrics of this nature are mainly produced in 
solid color. 

Figured plush cloth in self color is produced by 
means of figured areas of raised surface developed on 
a flat base by means of knitting long loops at selected 
stitches only, while the ground texture is made of 
stitches comprising two short loops only. A photo- 
graph of this fabric is illustrated at Fig. 12. 


Fancy colored plush cloth with designs in color are 
developed on all-over plush surface by using two 
colored yarns and knitting plush loops from each 
color only where it requires to show. Elsewhere it 
makes a short loop. 

End uses for this type of fabric are numerous, and 
include, sportswear, beachwear, cushioned hose, bath 
robes, and spring coating material. @ 
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GDC pioneeredé the popularity of inexpen- 
sive cotton piece goods—by introducing the 
Rapidogens” to the printing industry in 1932. 
These stabilized azoic dyes have been constantly 
developed—and today are still unsurpassed in 
range and quality. 

RAPIDOGENS assure bright, bold shades 
and good fastness—to meet the increasing de- 


mands for colorful, washable cottons. 


Our latest developments include Rapidogen 
Black bs 


Solution, 
Rapidogen Violet BN Solution. 


Rapidogen Black 3GN Powder and 

tapidogen Black BF Solution and 
You can have confidence in our complete line of 
Rapidogens, backed by years of manufacturing 
experience and application techniques. We invite 
you to call upon our Technical Department for 


current information and assistance. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF COMPANY 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


ASS HUDSON oT hie es . NEW YORK 14 . NEW YORK 


BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHATTANOOGA * CHICAGO* LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * PORTLAND, 


ORE. * PROVIDENCE * SAN FRANCISCO: IN CANADA: CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF CANADA. LTD... MONTREAL 











REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


Our New Plant in 


GARWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


There is a great need to serve our 


customers in the Eastern industrial 
area, first to expedite shipments and 
second to have a department avail- 
able where coating and rubber lining 
may be performed with efficiency, fast 
delivery, and a saving on transportation 
costs. This plant is now ready for 
operation and is equipped with the 
most modern baking ovens and other 
facilities necessary to accomplish coat- 


ing applications of both types men- 


WILL BE READY FOR PRODUCTION JUNE IST, 1956. 


tioned above. A railroad siding at the 
plant will enable us to line railroad 
tank cars. 


In addition to the coating division, 
a large inventory of Heresite products 
will be kept in stock enabling us to 
make prompt delivery to our custom- 
ers. 


This plant will be under supervision 
of key personnel transferred from 


Manitowoc. 


HERESITE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Main Office & Plant, 822 So. 14th Street, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Eastern Division, 546 South Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 


Chicago Office, 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Polyethylene (Continued from Page 37) 


So-called barrier ropes laid with filaments in strik- 
ing colors have been supplied in some quantities to 
designated locations exposed to chemical fumes or to 
barricade electrical equipment. Finally novelty arti- 
cles for which colored yarn, woven, twisted, 01 
braided can give a great variety of attractive effects, 
about complete the applications of commercial in- 
terest where strength of the filaments is not a re- 
quirement. 

3y the end of 1953 Reevon filaments became avail- 
able with their substantially increased strength (see 
Table I),* and improved abrasion resistance with soft- 
ening and yield points approximately 15°F highe 
than for regular filaments, thus opening additional 
markets. 

Polyethylene ropes are especially interesting for 
marine purposes, being superior to natural fiber ropes 
in resistance to rotting and attack by marine organ- 
isms, and in water absorption. Where floating is a 
necessity, polyethylene is desirable and such floating 
and heaving lines in 5/16” diameter have a tensile 
strength of at least 500 pounds remaining perma- 
nently buoyant in sea water. They meet U. S. Coast 
Guard regulations and were introduced to outfit life- 
boats for emergency rescue work. 

These ropes can be spliced, and have an adequate 
degree of elastic stretch. Yield point is close to that 
of breaking because the filaments are highly oriented 
(see Fig. 2).** Popular diameters of these monofila- 
ments are .008”, .020” and .030”, and that of the ropes 
from 14 up to 1 inch. They meet mechanical require- 
ments of Navy regulations for life lines, life rafts and 
similar uses. 

Ropes laid with clear filaments should be pro- 
tected in storage against sunlight by adequate wrap- 
ping, to be opened only in case of use. But stabilized 
filaments as described in Part I of this report are 
available and particularly in the darker shades such 


Fig. 4—Banner-type aerial tow target made from fabric woven with polyethylene monofilament in leno weave. (Courtesy of Bakelite Co., a Divi 
sion of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y.) 
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Fig. 3—Variety of patterns designed for automobile seat covers 
(Courtesy of Reeves Brothers, Inc., New York, N. Y.) 


* 


as blue, green, brown, and black were found to have 
suffered practically no loss in strength after one yea 
of southern exposure.” These new plastic ropes also 
were specified by the U. S. Air Force for sea-rescue 


* May issue, p. 47 
** May issue, p. 46 











applications. One commercial market, that for water 
ski ropes in eye catching colors has become quite 
popular. Here, as for other tow lines, floating elimi- 
nates the danger of fowling the propeller(Fig. 5) 

The strength of these ropes is close to that of aver- 
age cotton ropes but is only between one-half to two- 
thirds of that of manila. This and insufficient abra- 
sion resistance under severe flexing conditions paired 
with difficulty of surface lubrication are limiting 
factors for other uses 

Polyethylene filaments lend themselves well to 
braiding round or flat cords. Several potential appli- 
cations are under study, but up to now round cords 
have been supplied only to the venetian blind trade 
Knitting also is considered because of an excellent 
knot strength. 


Fig. 5—Polyethylene rope laid with monofilaments in two colors 
Courtesy of Plymouth Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass 


Chemical inertness to aqueous salt solutions, to al 
kalis and most acids at low and high concentrations, 
prominent exceptions being nitric and chlorosulfonic 
acids, makes polyethylene an excellent filter medium 
Reevon filaments in the gauges of between .008” and 
020”, woven in a variety of weaves, plain, twill, sa- 
teen, are suitable for this purpose, where ambient 
temperature is prevailing and not too low a perme- 
ability is required. By subjecting these fabrics to 
special finishing operations they become applicable 
for filtrations up to temperatures of 180°F (80°C) 
when oxidizing agents or organic solvents are absent 
The porosity of the finished fabrics can be adjusted 
by preshrinkage under controlled conditions, and can 
vary from 600 down to 20 cubic feet per minute 
measured on the Frazier air permeability teste 
These fabrics became known in the trade under the 
designations Gr. (greige), R. F. (regular or medium) 
and H. F. (high finish). Fig. 6 shows enlarged pic- 
tures of popular monfilament weaves. 

In the relatively short period during which they 
have been available these fabrics found growing ac- 
ceptance in chemical filtration processes and othe 
uses such as sewage treatment. They are consider- 
ably more expensive than conventional filter media, 
cotton in particular. Where the low porosity of a 
spun yarn filter medium is not needed, the advantage 
of good cake discharge, good performance against 
blinding, easy cleaning, and resistance to wear and 
tear provide considerable savings in the long run. On 
specific types of filter equipment, such as certain vac- 
uum and rotary filters, the elasticity of these fabrics 
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Fig. 6—Woven Polyethylene Filter fabrics (top to bottom) 
A. Plain weave, .008” monofilaments “High Finish” count 112 x 48 
B. Twill weave, .015” monofilaments “High Finish’ count 59 x 40 
C. Plain screen weave, .015” monofilament “Greige” count 27 x 23 
Courtesy of The Eimco Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 

gives advantages over other plastic monofilament 
cloths 

Another application somewhat related to wet-fil- 
tration is electro-plating. Special heat stabilized fab- 
rics were developed to meet specific requirements for 
this use. They are mostly 
and were found in certain instances to be the best 
material to give satisfactory performance in acid o1 
caustic bath compositions at fairly high working 
temperatures. Fabrics constructed with filaments of 
lowest diameter were equally preferred for specific 
types of battery-separators 


‘ 


used in form of anode bags 


By combining such shrinkable polyethylene fila- 
ments with other yarns which have considerably less 
or no tendency to shrink and subjecting such com- 

Continued on Page 56) 
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thern shuttles 


There Is No Better Shuttle Made! 


Southern Shuttles are made of the finest quality selected dogwood... 
Tempered by Southern’s exclusive process to prolong their life. XD Shuttles 
are covered with the best quality fibre or Stehide for increased perform- 
ance and wearability... bonded with high frequency process to give 
greatest strength. 
Magnum type tips with reverse taper insure positive holding... produced 
from toughest alloy steel with points induction hardened to retain orig- 
Eye #900-11 with inal shape. 
rear tension and Grips are produced in our plant... under rigid quality control standards 
Nyloc. to eliminate breakage and wear. 
Tension eyes are engineered for fast and positive threading... Southern 
offers advantage of interchangeable plain eyes both single and double tunnel 
for spun and novelty yarns. 


Milled groove tension pads as illustrated insure first pick tension . . . posi- 
tive tension adjustment maintained by exclusive ““Nyloc”’ feature. Hard 
chrome plated pins and positive locking nuts... used throughout assuring 
trouble free service. 


Uniformity of every shuttle guaranteed ... by quality control methods and 
Eye #900 P with Eye +900 PW two numerous inspection procedures. Each employee trained to be ‘‘Quality 
single tunnel. tunnel. Conscious”. 

Long established warranty .. . against defects in material and workmanship 

proves their superiority. 





STEHIDE 
TEMPERED CONTROL 
LLE, that 

E NvI 
outers World’s largest manufacturer of all type Shuttles - Comparison made them famous 
Other Plants and Offices: Granby, Quebec, Canada—Lawrence, Mass., Providence, R.l. 

Greensboro, N.C.—Atlanta, Ga.—Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 
Albert R. Breen, Chicago, Ill. 








Fig. 7—Fabric “Trilok” woven flat with polyethylene and nylon in the warp and rayon filling on regular loom, becomes three-dimensional when 
dipped into boiling water, shown before and after shrinkage of the polyethylene filament. (Courtesy of United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y.) 


Polyethylene Continued from Page 54 


binations to high temperatures, special effects can be 
obtained. This idea has been experimented with in 
novelty items or so called ‘“‘seersucker” fabrics 

an elaborate development by the U. S. Rubber 
currently being promoted under the trade mark 

lok’’, comprises weaving flat fabrics in a great variety 
of constructions and patterns with different types of 
natural and synthetic yarns and polyethylene in the 
warp. When immersed in boiling water the latte 
filament shrinks by 35 to 50° of its original length 
depending on the time of treatment and exerts a 
strong p upon the less shrinkable part of the fab- 
ric. This creates puckering and results in three di- 
mensional fabrics (Fig. 7) 

A factor in this development was t introduction 
of Reevon-type filaments. wi controlled 
greater strength and higher degree of 

»] 


ongation of the 


shrinkage, 
elasticity. Upon shrinkage ultimate « 
yarn increases and this in turn shortens its elastic 
range (see May issue, p. 46). It is the recovery of 
the plastic component upon which depends the per- 
fect and permanent resilience of these three-dimen- 
sional fabrics. The intention is to use these various 
fabrics in the automotive trade for primary uphols- 


for seat covers, 


y or for comfortable chair seats 
and other applications in the furniture field, fo 
draperies, and carpeting and allied home furnishing 
fabrics. The are expected to find consumer accept- 
ance in practically unlimited variations of attractive 
presentations (28, 29). Because the polyethylene yarn 
in these fabrics constitutes up to one-third of the total 
weight, it is expected that they are opening another 
interesting market for polyethylene. 


Irradiated Polyethylene 


When polyethylene is subjected to irradiation either 


in the atomic pile or by bombardment with electrons 
under high energy, the molecular structure is 
changed by cross-linkages of the molecules. This in 
turn has the effect of raising softening and melting 
points progressively up to a degree where the resin 
becomes thermo-set, and at the same time improving 
resistance to chemical attack particularly to organic 
solvents. Originally in 1953 cost of such operation 
seemed prohibitive, but the development of the multi- 
million volt Electron-Beam Generator of the General 
Electric Co.” and of The Van de Graaff Electron Ac- 
celerator of the High Voltage Engineering Corp 

brought industrial application into sight. Because the 
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penetration in depth is an important factor as a cost 
item, the treatment of extruded thin fibers was of 
obvious interest in the case of the low melting poly- 
ethylene. 

It was found for unoriented Polyethylene” that 
tensile strength and ultimate elongation first increase 
upon irradiation to reach peak values at a compara- 
tively low dose of energy, but then decrease pro- 
gressively with greater doses. This is pronounced fo1 
low molecular weight polymers but much less in the 
range of 20,000 and more, as used for filaments 
Oriented filaments and fabrics in different sizes were 
subjected to electron bombardments in both of the 
mentioned generators 

In these experiments tensile strength and _ ulti- 
mate elongation were little affected within the range 
of energy applied, but with a tendency to some losses 
at higher levels of irradiation. Flexibility also re- 
mained satisfactory. One very pronounced effect, 
however, was improvement of dimensional stability 
to a point where practically shrinkproof filaments 
and fabrics can be obtained, with the upper tempera- 
ture limit raised to permit boiling and, eventually, 
even ironing of the fabrics 

Reasonably priced equipment permitting contin- 
uous operation makes this process a commercial pos- 
sibility. It is thought that in the future radioactive 
waste could be another economic source of energy 
In the meantime, however, attention is being focused 
upon new fundamental developments which tend to 
improve some of the characteristics of polyethylene 
fibers. This may partly, but not entirely, overshadow 
possible usefulness of irradiation in this field. 


The new Linear Polymers 

When early in 1954 Phillip’s Petroleum Co. an- 
nounced plans to introduce a novel method for mak- 
ing a new type polyethylene, only a few people were 
aware that basically similar reactions were under in- 
vestigation in other laboratories also. One common 
feature of the Phillips and the Ziegler process and 
perhaps others which are presently under considera- 
tion in this country and Europe, is the use of (or- 
ganic) metal compounds as catalysts. These permit 
polymerizing at considerably lower temperature and 
lower pressure than necessary for the I.C.I. process 

The product is of high molecular weight in a pre- 
ponderantly linear chain approaching polymethyl- 
ene, contrary to the highly branched molecules of the 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Polyethylene (Continued from Page 56) 


conventional high pressure polymer. The different 
molecular structure causes variance in physical prop- 
erties, in particular the density which is .94 to .96 
against .92, with a higher degree of crystallinity and 
greater stiffness; softening and melting points range 
from 250° to 280°F. 

The individual processes differ in the types of 
catalysts used and doubtless also in the specific con- 
ditions of polymerization. Another way in which the 
processes may differ is in the degree of purification 
obtained. Purification is important to insure elimi- 
nation of metal traces, especially with regard to 
their possible influence on sunlight resistance. At the 
present time it is not clear in how far the resins to be 
offered to the trade will vary in their physical prop- 
erties and subsequently in their applications for 
further processing. It is said that Phillips’ type has a 








TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF MONOFILAMENTS 


Example: Monofil 
of .012” Diam 


Tenacity 

Grams Single 

Denier Strand 
Specific Range Grams Break 
Gravity . Den Lbs 


C.1.—Type Poly- 
ethylene 0.92 
Dry and Wet 
Regular 
Reevon 
Saran 
Dry and Wet 
Glass 
Dry 
Wet 
High Tenacity 
Nylon 
Dry 
Wet 
High Tenacity 
Polyethylene 
Dry and Wet 


0.94 to 0.96 


Filaments of smaller diameter usually have greater tenacity 
Tentative estimate 








TABLE III 
DENIER-EQUIVALENTS 


Yards Per Pound 


Deniers Yards Per Pound 
Poly- 
ethy- 
Saran lene Nylon Saran 


70 110,000 90,000 65,000 
125 65,000 53,000 36,000 
200 40,000 32.000 22/500 
290 28,000 23,000 15,500 
380 21,000 17.000 11.800 
500 i 12/800 9/000 
630 s ; 7/100 
790 

1,130 

1/750 

3,150 

4'900 

7,000 
10,000 


oOuceo 
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These figures are based on the assumption that the monofilo- 
ments are geometrically circular in cross-section and for specific 
gravities established as follows 

Polyethylene 0.92 to 0.96; mean value 0.94 

Nylon 1.14 

Saran 1.60 to 1.70; mean value 1.65 














somewhat greater density, is more crystalline and 
stiffer. 

As far as known, all these polymers up to an aver- 
age molecular weight of say 100,000, or perhaps more, 
can be extruded to filaments without substantial 
change of equipment and working conditions com- 
mon for the conventional resin, the flow character- 
istics at the high extrusion temperatures being not 
too much different in the two cases. The degree of 
elongation of the unoriented plastic is influenced by 
the greater tendency to crystallize and makes it more 
practical to draw the filaments at higher temperature 
rather than cold. For some of the physical properties 
of the oriented filaments, such as flexibility and di- 
mensional stability, a range could be established go- 
ing from the rigid and shrink resistant polystyrene to 
linear polyethylene, then to the branched I.C.I. poly- 
mer, and finally to the basically branched polyiso- 
butylene, the latter showing extreme flexibility and 
dimensional instability. 

The most prominent feature of the new filament, 
however, is its high tensile strength. No definite figures 
can be established at present because the resins which 
are industrially available today in this country (Kop- 
pers Co.) and in Germany (Ruhrchemie, Farbwerke 
Hoechst A.G.) are of the Ziegler type and still in the 
state of development, and because those of other 
origin are only laboratory or pilot plant products. 
From the material tested today, filaments in strength 
of 100,000 P.S.I. and higher can be expected with 
tenacities from 5 to 9 grams/denier, perhaps higher 
for the smaller diameters, and placing the new yarns 
in the category of the strongest fibers now on the 
market (Table II). 

Although slightly higher in density than the con- 
ventional fibers, they still give greater yields per 
pound than any other known fiber (Table III). 

It seems that the new resin will be priced on about 
the same level as the old type so that the economic 
position of these new filaments should fundamentally 
be a favorable one per units of both length and 
strength. But the price advantage will be a decisive 
factor only where the overall evaluation of the prop- 
erties will show equivalence or near-equivalence with 
fibers already established in specific markets. 

Saran, for instance, has advantages over conven- 
tional polyethylene in breaking strength (P.S.1.), 
abrasion resistance and dimensional stability, and 
this outweighed in many instances the higher cost 
per yard. These positions are changed in comparison 
with the new fiber. Compared with nylon, the price 
advantage of polyethylene is a pronounced one for 
continuous monofilaments of closely similar tenacity. 
However, specific properties, particularly the gap be- 
tween the melting points of 150 to 200°F., and better 
adaptation to dyeing, coating and bonding, remain in 
favor of nylon for various end uses. 

When surveying these market possibilities the first 
approach will obviously be in fields where the old 
filaments are established as described above. In the 
rope business, for instance, limitations with regard 
to strength, in comparison with manila in particular, 
are now abolished and abrasion resistance is im- 
proved. Practical experience in wear and tear will 
give the final answer. 

For filter cloths, fabrics of considerably greater 
strength, good surface abrasion and higher tempera- 
ture resistance should enlarge the number of appli- 
cations in competition with Saran, nylon and other 
fibers. In the seat cover and furniture business, pre- 
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NEW KIDDE SLASHER 
TENSOMETER ends 
uneven yarn sheet 
tension in cotton 
system slashing 


The new KIDDE Slasher Tensometer prevents a prin- differences. It eliminates the all too fallible human ele- 
cipal cause of streaky fabric in weaving mills that slash ment in estimating tensions from different beams in 
their varn on the cotton system. No matter how many the same set. 

creel beams you use to make up your warp, you can Developed in cooperation with the Textile Research 
now be sure that the tension in all yarn sheets is the Laboratory of American Viscose Corporation, the 
same. With the KIDDE Slasher Tensometer it is easy KIDDE Slasher Tensometer will provide quality insur- 
to compare the tensions in the yarn sheets making up ance in any slasher room. For pricés and camplete 
the sley and adjust the beam let-offs to even out any information, write today to: Dept. STC1 
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Polyethylene 


(Continued from Page 58) 
vious shortcomings regarding lack of strength and 
abrasion resistance are now eliminated. 

Monofilaments in the lower denier ranges as well 
as multifilaments will be of interest to the weaving, 
braiding and knitting industries. But end uses will 
doubtless continue to exist where the flexibility and 
resilience of the conventional polyethylene is more 
important than strength, or where the shrinkage ten- 
dency is a factor; the above mentioned three-dimen- 
sional fabrics are a case in point. 

Markets which were out of reach for polyethylene 
of the old type could become important, provided 
properties of the new yarn can be developed to meet 
specific requirements. To serve the different end uses 
it may be necessary to offer several types of these 
yarns with a variety of properties. 

In this connection it should not be overlooked that 
the linear polyethylene, here discussed, probably is 
only the first step in a new polymer technology. Work 
is in progress in this country and in Europe” to pro- 
duce fiber forming polymers, such as polypropylene 
and other olefin resins with melting points of 150° to 
170°C, or higher than 300°F. Available reports, how- 
ever, do not permit drawing conclusions with regard 
to practical performance. 

Research is carried on also to obtain polyethylene 
and other polymers by radiation-induced reactions, 
without using catalysts. Last and perhaps not least 
important may be that high pressure polymerization 
remains in the race to offer polymers of higher than 
conventional density and also of higher softening 


point. Copolymers or blends of the different resins 
will tend to further enlarge the variety in properties. 
In general, the trend is pronounced to produce tailor- 
made polymers, tailor-made also for the specific re- 
quirements in the fiber field. 

As a result, it may well be that our Cinderella 
could find her fitting slippers! 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

With man-made fibers as a group having a capacity 
of around 2 billion pounds annually, and accounting 
for almost 30% of total fiber consumption, such price 
uncertainties are obviously an important factor in 
this year’s textile economy. 

5. General Business Trend—Despite new highs for 
the gross national product and disposable consumers’ 
income, there are some less favorable elements in the 
over-all business picture. 

Inventory accumulation has been encouraged by a 
number of factors: 

e@ the rising trend of many industrial raw mate- 

rials, such as nonferrous metals; 

e such factors as the new minimum wage law 

and the early Easter; and 

@ the expectation of wage price advances for 

steel. 

This inventory building has had the effect of main- 
taining industrial activity at high levels for the year 
to date, despite the declines in such important indus- 
tries as automobiles and residential building. It also 
has had the effect, however, of intensifying inflation- 
ary pressures. The Federal Reserve Board, which 


Washable Woolens Contest 

Washable woolen fashions for men, women and 
children were shown in a nationwide Good Design for 
Washable Woolens competition, which ended with a 
fashion showing of all entries and presentation of 
awards to winners on Tuesday, April 17, 1956, at the 
Hotel Pierre, New York, N. Y. 
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early in the year had contemplated some easing in 
credit policy, changed its mind and allowed a tighten- 
ing of credit and an increase in interest rates, in some 
cases to the highest levels since the bank holidays of 
1933. 

Even though this is a temporary development, and 
a change in policy is likely to follow within the next 
few months, tighter credit has made it harder for 
businessmen to get money. Although textiles and ap- 
parel have certainly played no part in recent infla- 
tionary developments, they are nevertheless affected, 
like other industries and other commodities, by any 
tightening in the over-all credit structure. 


What's the Outlook for Fall? 

Fortunately, the textile cycle has a comparatively 
brief duration. Present trends suggest that the worst 
will have been seen by some time in the third 
quarter. Much more so than some other industries, 
the stock-sales position for textiles as a whole will 
show a substantial strengthening before the fall sea- 
son. 

Prospects are favorable, therefore, for a good re- 
covery in the later part of the year. The extent to 
which individual concerns benefit from this, however, 
will depend greatly on the effectiveness of their own 
distribution and merchandising policies. 


Thirty-four garment manufacturers made a total 
of 75 entries in the contest, which was sponsored by 
Sanforlan of the Sanforized Division of Cluett Pea- 
body & Co. for the purpose of stimulating new styl- 
ing ideas in washable wool fashions. Judging was not 
on a fashion basis but on the ingenious adaption of 
design techniques to washability. 
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At Oxford, simplified flow pattern plus new roller 


curer increased quality, speeded output, cut costs 


STAFF PREPARED 


Te HANDLE increasing orders for silicone treatment 
of outerwear fabrics, Oxford Textile Finishing Co., 
Oxford, N. J., recently completed a profitable pro- 
gram of re-equipping and simplifying operation of 
its finishing department. According to J. P. Knapik, 
Oxford’s chief of operations, the new machinery, in- 
cluding a Proctor & Schwartz Roller Curer, combined 
with re-alignment and modernization of existing ma- 
chinery, has resulted in these advantages: 35% highe1 
cures; production up from 50,000 to 105,000 yards 
every 24 hours; big reductions in labor costs, waste 
and chemicals consumed. 

Oxford’s decision to re-equip and reorganize its 
finishing department was brought about by the swing 
of its customers to silicones for finishing 50 to 60 
pound gabardines and flannels woven of rayon and 
acetate. With its old system and machinery, Oxford 
had found the new silicone resins were more costly, 
more difficult to apply and cure as compared with 
the earlier wax base finishes. These difficulties were 
largely the result of the higher temperatures and 
more critical processing controls required to do a 
good job with silicone finishes. 

Analysis of Oxford’s difficulties showed that the 
task of getting good cures with silicones were ham- 


The delivery end of the Proctor Roller Curer installed at Oxford 
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J. W. Knapik, Oxford’s chief of operations, examines swatches used 
as controls in the company’s quality control program. 


pered by the three-ton padder then in use. Its pres- 
sures were found insufficient to provide correct im- 
pregnation of the silicones into the fibers. 

Another major difficulty occurred in the next stage 
of the process. Here an open burner tenter was found 
to be yielding uneven drying, uncertain operating 
temperatures within the 200°F. limit and consequent 
low speeds. With this tenter, replacement of the 
Palmer Blanket rolls each year alone amounted to 
$8,900. 

Another weakness of the old system was the fact 
that two passes were required in the loop dryer, one 
for drying and one for curing. These passes for finish- 
ing work were not only time consuming and costly, 
but interfered with normal flow of other goods com- 
ing from the dye house to be dried. A final item of 
extra cost and delay was the need for the cloth to be 
framed out with steam to restore width lost in the 
dryer. 

All these weaknesses due to insufficient and in- 
adequate equipment were made worse by the need 
for excessive handling of goods in the finishing process 
brought about by a complicated criss-cross layout of 
equipment. This layout is shown in Figure 1. Accord- 
ing to Knapik, the maximum output obtainable with 
the old system was 50,000 yards for 24 hours, a pro- 
duction rate Oxford considered decidedly unprofitable. 

As a first step in the re-organization of the finish- 
ing department, a new flow pattern was devised as 
shown in Figure 2. Straight-line continuous flow of 
work was the basis of the new arrangement as can 
be seen by comparing Figure 2 with Figure 1. A ten- 
ton padder was installed at the beginning of the new 
system to insure proper impregnation. The fabric 
then moves through clip rolls to a preheater. From 
there it moves along to an enclosed clip tenter frame 
where it is dried on one pass 

Continuing its straight line flow, the cloth passes 
from the tenter to the Proctor Roller Curer. This new 
curer assures a uniform curing through uniform ait 
circulation and dual heating stages which can be pre- 
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MILL TEST PROCEDURES 
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Fourth of a Series 


Because of the variety of tests needed to control 
spinning, the test procedures are presented in two 
parts. The present part will cover the following: 

Spinning Spindle Slippage Test 

Yarn Appearance Grading 

Skein Breaking Strength 

Determination of yarn twist and contraction, single 

end strength and elongation, and spinning idle spin- 
dles, will be covered in the subsequent part. Since for 
mills spinning combed yarns, no prior test procedure 
for combing has been given, the primary quality con- 
trol test—that for comber noils percentage—is in- 
cluded here; together with an illustration of a con- 
venient recording and calculating form, as shown in 
Fig. 9. 


Details of Procedures 

The test procedures furnished indicate the purpose 
of the test, the methods of sampling and testing, and 
the evaluation and interpretation of the test results. 
As in processing prior to spinning, tests are also re- 
quired for spinning speeds, settings and out-of-round- 
ness of rolls, and size and evenness of the stock proc- 
essed. However, since these procedures are applicable 
to all processing stages, from carding through spin- 
ning, they are covered in a separate set of general test 
methods. 


Frequency of Testing 

The final decision on how often to test each frame 
will, of course, depend upon the type and age of 
equipment utilized, the destination of the yarn—such 
as for knitting, weaving, twisting, sewing—and the 
degree of quality assurance required. Despite this 
diversity of purpose, however, most mills who main- 
tain an effective program will not be found to deviate 
much from the frequency schedules shown here for 
the various types of tests: 

1. Spinning Spindle Slippage Test: This test re- 
quires only a few minutes per frame, but the prepa- 
ration time in calibrating the stroboscopic lamp used 
in this test, is a factor to be considered. Therefore, it 
is desirable to schedule this test in such a manner as 
to check all frames in one day. A testing frequency of 
once every five to ten weeks should be adequate in 
cotton mills. In worsted and synthetic mills, where 
slippage is often more critical, testing every week or 
every two weeks is desirable. 

2. Yarn Appearance Grading: For each yarn count, 
four bobbins should be boarded weekly. As the visual 
method of grading yarn becomes replaced with more 
modern electronic evenness testing and imperfection 


* Institute of Textiles Technology, formerly with Werner Textile 
Consultants 
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counting devices, it will probably become practical to 
considerably increase the amount and frequency of 
this type of test. 

3. Skein Size and Break: Where good control of 
size has been maintained in the prior roving process, 
it should be sufficient to test only ten percent of the 
frames on each yarn count, once every week. How- 
ever, a minimum of one frame per count should be 
provided for those mills running a large variety of 
counts. Those mills who weave their own cloth and 
can therefore have a good secondary control of 
weights and breaks on the warpers, can usually relax 
spinning testing to once every two weeks. Close con- 
trol of trends in test results on the warpers thereby 
acts as a supplement to spinning testing. 

4. Front Roll Speed: This is usually tested on all 
frames, once every five weeks. The test helps detect 
any below-standard production speeds, or any speed- 
ratios between front roll and spindle (see Spinning 
Spindle Slippage Test), resulting in improper twist 
insertion into the yarn. For this reason, front roll 
speeds should be checked on the same day—if not 
within the same hour—at which spindle speeds and 
slippages are checked. 

5. Roll Settings and Roll-Out-of-Roundness: These 
items need checking after each frame maintenance 
overhaul, or else on a routine basis every ten weeks. 

6. Evenness Testing: From ten to twenty percent of 
the frames should be tested weekly, making sure that 
at least one frame on each yarn count is included. 


General Considerations 

Control of quality in spinning raises two important 
problems; one is the considerable number of frames 
and spindles involved and the other the multitude of 
quality characteristics that go into the proper per- 
formance of the final yarn produced. It has been said 
that: 

“You cannot test and grade quality into the final 
fabric, you must spin it into the yarn and weave it 
into the cloth.” 

In this sense, the success of the testing program in 
spinning rests primarily upon the effectiveness of the 
prior controls from raw materials through picking, 
carding, drawing, combing and roving. Only if these 
prior controls have been utilized to full advantage, 
leaving no loopholes for large quantities of defective 
stock to pass through, can the relatively low testing 
frequencies in spinning be considered adequate for 
the protection of yarn quality. For to test and segre- 
gate inferior yarn, bobbin by bobbin or even frame 
by frame, will be far more costly than the spinning 
operation itself. Thus good control throughout proc- 
essing means less testing and yet better quality for 
the well managed mill. 
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COMBER NOILS PERCENTAGE AND SIZING TEST 














Type of Yarn Twist Rotation of Spindle 
Inserted under Lamp 
Regular, Z-Twist Appears to be Counterclockwise 
Reverse, S-Twist Appears to be Clockwise 








Evaluation 

Any spindles found to be slow should be noted for 
react repair by a fixer or bander. Where more than 10% of 
ethic : 2 the spindles on any frame are slow, a recheck should 
sete ohana i ca : be made on the next day, and if still off-standard, a 
comes ts 5 = further check of the entire frame is required for gear- 
Neils ; ; ing and wear of bearings. 
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YARN APPEARANCE GRADING 





Heod Number 








Sliver Weight (gr.) 


Purpose 

— Yarn is graded to determine the appearance quality 
esvatencttien! | of the mill’s product, and to evaluate the effect of 
Noils | various processing methods in the card room and in 

Of Stondordix ; =| a ae spinning upon final yarn quality. 





Sliver Weight per | Noils Weight (gr) 
Delivery 

















Comber No | | Head Number | Equipment 

Mix |] Sliver Weight (gr) Yarn boarder or seriplane. Set of Cotton Yarn Ap- 

Siver weigh per || Noiw'weioh ior) |_| : aa wa 5 pearance Standard Cards, furnished by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and approved by the Ameri- 

can Society for Testing Materials 








Total Input (gr.) 
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| | Of Stondardix cal : Sampling 
STAiaDnne For routine quality control, select two bobbins per 
] sa frame, one from the front and one from the back. For 
aa 1 special evaluation of processing methods, from eight 
to twelve bobbins per test set will be needed. 
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Procedure 
1. Board the yarn on a yarn board or seriplane, us- 
ing the warps-per-inch prescribed in Table I. 
Compare the boarded yarn against the Appear- 
ance Standards, and assign the proper Grade 
Purpose Letter and Grade Index. 

Because of wear, stretch and slippage of spindle 3. When comparing cut-staple synthetic yarns, use 
drive tapes, periodic checks should be made to assure the designation AA for yarns better than A in 
that production rates and yarn twists stay within the the Standard. 
allowable limits. 


Fig. 


SPINNING SPINDLE SLIPPAGE CHECK 





Table | 





Equipment 

Stroboscopic lamp, calibrated prior to each use in ie eatin es Sarna ares Sees Aca nares ae 
accordance with instructions for the particular model 
used. 





Sampling 

The number of spindles per frame to be tested de- 
pends upon the arrangement of the tape drive, as 
follows: 











Spindles per Sides to Spindles per 
Tape Check Side to Check 
One Both Every Spindle 
Two One Every Spindle 
Four One Every Other Spindle 














Procedure 

Since the life of the stroboscopic lamp is usually cut 
in half when used at high speed, it is preferable to test 
spindles at one-half to one-fourth of actual speed. 
However, on frames to be observed under conditions 
of intense lighting, the lamp should be set at full 
speed, so as to permit better observation by a faster 
flashing stroboscopic light. 

By shining the lamp on the spindles, while the lamp 
is set at the minimum allowable spindle speed of the 
frame under test, any slower actual spindles will be 
observed as follows: (Continued 4n Page 68) 


YARN GRADES AND INT IS FOR EVALUATION 


tter Grad ignation rade Index 
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Textile Notes on Corn Products 


Size fluidity is always right... from cooking 


to application with 


EAGLE’ Thin-Boiling Starches 


“iy 


From size kettle to application the viscosity and 
strength of Eagle brand starches is uniform, assuring 
you top weave room performance. 

Despite continued heating, agitation and pumping, 
these acid-modified, thin-boiling starches consistently 
give the precise size fluidity you need in a modern 
slashing operation. 

Eagle brand starches produce a uniform size mix- 
ture that penetrates the yarn evenly. Where you 
want more weight of size, or a thicker size film, try 
Eagle brand starches. They maintain their viscosity 
and give you a maximum of size concentration. Avail- 


Higher production rates of modern slashers make the uniform fluidity of Eagle Starches vitally important. 


able in a full range of fluidities, try Eagle brand starches. 


Ask the man from Corn Products. Ready 
to assist you in any way, he has at his disposal the 
most complete laboratory and technical facilities in 
the industry. The man from Corn Products can also 
provide engineering service for the installation of 
bulk-handling equipment. Write or phone for infor- 
mation, there is no obligation. 





. A \ 1906 + 50th ANNIVERSARY - 1956 
a ) CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 








Corn Products makes these famous starches for the textile industry— 
Eagle « Foxhead ¢ Globe ¢e Hercules ¢ Ten-O-Film ¢ Globe Dextrines & Gums 


JUNE, 1956 
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a 6—-s#Report from 


EUROPE 


BY SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


French have troubles, too 


PARIS—Having finally solved most of its commercial and modernization problems, the 
French man-made textile industry is now forced to cope with rising taxes and a creeping 
underground inflation which threatens to burst to the surface anew. The industry generally 
lays this situation to the government’s social legislation which is necessitating more taxes and 
weakening the franc. 

Sales Volume Is Satisfactory—What is disheartening about these “beyond-control” mat- 
ters is that the French rayon trade has been experiencing a highly satisfactory year—a contin- 
uation of the boom which set in after the 1955 summer vacations. Rayon filament output has 
been proceeding at slightly above last year’s 8.8 million pound monthly average. Staple pro- 
duction is bettering the nearly 10 million pounds a month turned out in 1955. 

And what is perhaps even more important than statistics, is that the industry, through 
intelligently planned labeling regulations, has finally taught French consumers that rayons 
are not just “substitutes” but are textile materials deserving the same confidence as natural 
fibers. 

Gains in Industrial Uses—In addition to the success being registered on the home con- 
sumer front, the man-made textile industry is chalking up new gains in sales to French in- 
dustry. Rayon continuous filament was used to the tune of nearly 14,000 metric tons for tire 
cord last year, some 17°~ over the previous year. Also, rayon’s use in factories, for assembly 
belts, in industrial fabrics, auto interiors, and even radiator grills is rising. 

Rayon is also being consumed to an ever-growing extent as mixtures with other fibers. 
The silk industry is taking some 20,000 metric tons annually of rayons, mainly for dress fab- 
rics, while the cotton trades are demanding another 3,000 tons. Wool mill demand for rayons, 
though rising, is still small—a bit over 1,000 tons a year, while rayon use for hosiery and 
knitwear is actually on the decline. 

New Commercial Development—In the meantime, one of France’s greatest “volume” 
dress stylists—Albert Lempereur—has formed, with some like-minded, alert manufacturers, 
the Committee to Coordinate the Feminine Clothing Industries. This group will attempt to do 
for the ordinary French housewife what the “high-style’ couturiers have done for women’s 
fashions around the world. 

For a number of years, the man-made textile trade has lamented France’s inability to 
produce some of its admitted fine style ideas on the mass level. This lack has cost the industry 
a big domestic market. In addition, these couturiers, familiar with traditional fabrics, have 
been hesitant to experiment with new ones. Thus, at the moment, only 49‘. of France’s female 
population makes use of the country’s admittedly poor ready-to-wear clothing, the remaining 
51% prefer to go to the couturiers, if they can afford it, or “do it themselves,” if they cannot. 
In his new venture, Lempereur has the best wishes of the man-made textile industry. 

New French Triacetate Fiber—About the latest to come out of the French man-made 
fiber factories is Rhodiaceta’s “Trialbene.” It is not yet available for commercial sale but soon 
will be. Said to have the same tenacity as other acetate fibers—but more crease-resistant and 
with a silk-like finish, Trialbene is understood to resemble Courtauld’s Courpleta, British 
Celanese’s Tricel, and American Celanese’s Arnel. 

A large part of the estimated eight billion francs that was spent in 1955 for true man- 
made fibers is due, this year, to bring about a rise in output of the polyamides, nylon and 
Rilsan, while output of Tergal polyester, made in Rhodiaceta’s Besancon plant, should reach 
2,000 metric tons by 1957. Polyamide output ought to hit 11,000 tons from 9,000, by that year. 
Another new fiber, “Rhovydel,” recently entered commercial production and is being used now 
mainly for table linen but will expand into the home furnishing field. It is a high tenacity 
polyviny! fiber. 
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Cadillac’s mill at Valley Falls, R. |., well-cared for inside and out. 
It is equipped with 720 looms and 18 tricot machines. 


Sam Schwartz 


were set up and the Schwartz weaving business be- 
gan to move forward. For his new venture, David 
Schwartz chose the name, Cadillac Silk Co., but not, 
as some may think, inspired by the automobile which 
today has become a symbol of luxury and success. 
Back in the 1920’s Cadillacs were surpassed in auto- 
motive glamor by Pierce-Arrows and Packards, and 
indeed quite a few other cars now long-forgotten. 
David Schwartz named his new silk business after 
the famous French voyageur, Antoine de la Mothe, 
Sieur de Cadillac, the founder of Detroit back in the 
lsth century. Naming his business after the man who 
established Detroit, was Schwartz’s way of paying 
tribute to the city whose bustling prosperity enabled 
him to accumulate the capital needed to fulfill his 
long-cherished dream of building a really substantial 
business of his own. 


A Sales Office in New York 

From the very first day, David Schwartz was de- 
termined that he was going to operate a mill, and not 
be a commission weaver, or as Sam Schwartz puts it 
today “just another guy with looms”. And thus from 
the time the new mill opened its doors, it was run on 
authentic mill principles. David Schwartz bought 
raw silk and wove gray goods which he sold to New 
York textile merchants. 

In 1922, Cadillac opened a New York office at 419 
Fourth Avenue joining with Irving M. Schwartz, an 
experienced textile merchant who helped to find 
buyers for the company’s goods. Irving Schwartz—no 
relative, incidentally, of the Schwartz family—did 
well with his new connection with Cadillac, and he 
maintained it until his retirement in 1944. Three 
years later, Sam Abrams who had been a salesman 
with the firm also became a partner. He remained 
with the firm as vice president in charge of sales until 
his retirement in 1925. 

From the start of the new business, Harry, the 
elder son of the Schwartz family, was active in its 
management. Although, he was only 18 in 1920, the 
year the new mill was opened, Harry was made treas- 
urer, a job he handled along with other, more labor- 
ious tasks. He worked in the mill as a warper, and, in 
general, supervised day-to-day operation. He was an 
extremely good warper, Sam Schwartz now recalls, 
and demonstrated a ready aptitude for learning vir- 
tually all the skills needed to produce fine silks. 

Sam himself, although he was going to high school, 
also spent a lot of time doing a variety of necessary 
but not particularly skilled jobs around the looms. 
Paterson High School, he new recalls, was crowded, 
and the education authorities hit upon a scheme to 
ease the crowding. They divided the boys and girls 
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This view of the weave room is prime evidence of the modernity, 
efficiency and neatness of Cadillac’s Valley Falls mill. 





into separate groups and sent the boys to school in 
the morning, and the girls in the afternoon. 

As a result of this separate but equal treatment of 
the sexes, Sam had his afternoons free. His school 
was not far from the Cadillac mill, and as soon as 
classes were over at noon, Sam hurried down to the 
plant to help his father and brother. He swept floors, 
measured goods, did quill winding, and in time 
learned to be a pretty good warper—‘‘but never as 
good as Harry’’, he now remembers. 

Sam, with an eye to future usefulness in the family 
business, had elected to take a commercial course in 
high school. As he progressed from grade to grade in 
the intricacies of double-entry bookkeeping, he had 
a wonderful opportunity to put his new knowledge 
to practical use. His father turned over to him the 
books of Cadillac to keep, a chore which was not too 
heavy at that time. 

By 1923, Cadillac was moving ahead at a fine pace. 
Some 40 employees were working two shifts; silks 
produced were finding a ready market in New York 
City largely to the blouse, shirtwaist and underwear 
trade. Harry was working with his father in super- 
vising the increasing output. Sam was getting ready 
to enter Wharton School of Finance at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he planned to learn all he 
could about accounting and business management. 

But that summer David Schwartz had a heart 
attack. Although he was only 43, his illness forced 
him to remain an invalid confined to his home for the 
rest of his life. (He died in 1944.) It was up to Harry 
and Sam to carry on. 


Firm Thrived in Depression 

Sam gave up his plan to go to college, and devoted 
all his time to the firm. Since the marketing of Cadil- 
lac’s silks was rapidly becoming a major aspect of 
the business, he established his headquarters in the 
firm’s New York office, commuting daily from Pater- 
son. 

Although their father was never able to take an 
active part in the business again, his wise advice and 
counsel served to guide Cadillac in its continued 
growth. Through the good years of the late 1920’s the 
firm grew, and even continued to do profitable busi- 
ness through the depression years of the early 1930’s 

In 1929, sensing that the great days of Paterson as 
a textile center was coming to an end, Harry and 
Sam, supported by their father’s approval, acquired 
space in a Pawtucket, R. I., mill to house 96 new 
looms and additional throwing, warping and winding 
equipment. In 1931, when many firms were contract- 
ing, these phenomenal weavers and textile manufac- 
turers expanded again. They bought 60 more looms 
and installed them in a mill in Norwalk, Conn. 

During these years of growth, silk continued to be 
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the only fabric produced by Cadillac. But Harry and 
Sam, watching the trends in the market closely, were 
not blind to the fact that rayon and acetate were 
steadily pushing forward in end uses where silk was 
once dominant. 

The time had come, the brothers decided, for Cadil- 
lac to go into synthetics. ‘“‘We decided back in 1932,” 
Sam Schwartz explains it now, “that the demand for 
silk was contracting and the demand for synthetics 
expanding. It was better, we thought, to be in an 
expanding field than a narrowing one. We had had 12 
good years in silk, and had made more money than 
we had expected when we started. Harry and I de- 
cided to take the plunge and swing over into syn- 
thetics.”’ 

The decision was not a hard one, Sam says. “We 
were both still very young then—Harry was 30 and 
I was 25—and we had the courage and lighthearted- 
ness of the young.” 

As always, the Schwartzes went into a new thing 
with the best and newest equipment they could find. 
They bought a mill in Valley Falls, R. I., formerly the 
plant of the old Carl Schoen Silk Co. The new mill 
provided them with 110,000 square feet of floor space 
—more than they needed at the time. In this plant 
they installed new looms and auxiliary equipment for 
processing rayon and acetate. By the end of 1933, 
Cadillac was out of silk completely. 

In the years since then, the growth of the company 
has been steady and sure. Today Cadillac Textiles 
(they dropped the “silk” out of the name long ago) 
operates 720 looms and 18 tricot machines. They re- 
main essentially a staple house, still specializing in 
goods for the blouse and lingerie trade. They weave 
virtually all the continuous filament man-made yarns, 
and one of their big successes in recent years has been 
100% Dacron polyester fiber blouse fabrics. Over the 


years, Cadillac has shifted its New York office from 
Fourth Avenue—first to 77 Madison and later to their 
present quarters at 469 Seventh Avenue where Cadil- 
lac’s weaving operations have been augmented by a 
successful converting business. 

In this roomy, uncluttered office and showroom, 
there is an air of calm and confidence sharply at 
variance with the clamor and crowding 15 stories 
below on Seventh Avenue. There is none of the fran- 
tic bustle and rush that is usually associated with the 
fashion business and the converting trade. This air 
of serenity perhaps is largely due to the fact that 
Cadillac has been 36 years in business and during 
that time has won many friends and loyal customers. 
Perhaps the atmosphere of confidence is attributable 
to the fact that the firm is a staple house and has 
never found it necessary to maintain a large or 
hopped-up sales force. Perhaps the quiet air of good 
manners and high business standards in Cadillac’s 
New York offices is a reflection of the immense repu- 
tation for integrity and honest dealing standing to the 
credit of Sam and Harry Schwartz throughout the 
textile industry. 

“My brother and I,” Sam Schwartz says, “are 
naturally proud of the business we have and the 
reputation it has earned for itself. But what we have 
done was only possible because of the sacrifices and 
hard work of our parents before us. My father, David 
Schwartz, helped by my mother, built the foundation 
for this business. They built a strong and broad 
foundation. Harry and I and our associates through 
the past 36 years—men such as Irving Schwartz, and 
Sam Abrams—have built on the firm foundation 
given us by David and Nettie Schwartz. Looking back 
over the years, I feel that we have been lucky in 
many ways. But our greatest good luck was in having 
the parents we had.” 





Mill Test Procedures 


Continued from Page 64) 
Evaluation 

It will be noted that for each Letter Grade, there is 
also a Grade Index. The Grade Index provides actual 
figures, which can be added and averaged. 

Therefore, where several yarns from one set are 
tested, it is desirable to average the Grade Index. 
Then, upon finding the average Grade Index, the clos- 
est Grade Letter corresponding to this average may 
be assigned. 
Note 

While the Grading Standards have been developed primarily for 
use on carded and combed cottons, they are also utilized for staple 
synthetics. At present, the Grade includes a combination of two char- 
acteristics: yarn evenness and number of neps and other imperfec- 


tions. Eventually, standards may evolve for determining these two 
quality characteristics separately in evaluating yarn quality 


SKEIN BREAKING STRENGTH 





Purpose 

Yarn skein strength is one of the most readily de- 
termined quality characteristics, which is important 
in evaluating the prior processing and in avoiding 
trouble in further processing (either by the mill or its 
customers) for knitting, sewing or weaving purposes 
Equipment 

Yarn reel, one-and-one-half yard perimeter: skein 
racks; yarn tensile tester conforming with ASTM re- 
quirements (Standard D-76). 
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Sampling 

As a rule, strength should be determined on the 
same bobbins which have been reeled and conditioned 
for yarn size testing. However, in coarse yarn mills 
where strength is considered of secondary importance, 
only half the bobbins or fewer are tested for strength. 


Procedure 
(For use in conjunction with Yarn Size 

Determination). 

1. Select pendulum lever weight so that the arc 
formed at the weakest break will not be less 
than 45 degrees. 

2. Place skein rack on shelf to left of tensile tester. 
teturn the quadrant arm to zero and place skein 
on holding spools. Keep the strands as parallel 
and flat as possible. 

3. Start the tester. Upon breaking of yarn, activate 
the return lever, remove the skein from the 
spools, and transfer it to the quadrant scale. 

4. Note reading on tensile scale to nearest division, 
and return quadrant arm to zero. Place next 
skein on spools and start machine. 

5. While second skein is being broken, record the 
tensile strength of the first skein. Next read the 
weight of the first skein on the hank quadrant to 
the nearest one-half scale division. 

6. Remove the second skein from the tensile tester 
and substitute it for the first skein on the hank 
quadrant. Repeat steps 3 to 5 for each successive 
skein. 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Available in either our Standard White Glaze or 
with our Blue Satin. Finish. * Wire clips to fit all pat- 
terns can be furnished. We also make more than 
sixty different sizes of plain (ungrooved) Rovers. 
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To meet the problem of streaky dye- 
ings, sometimes occurring in dyeing 
nylon, Kenyon technical know-how has 
developed the ‘“Nyl-de-luxe” Process 
whereby 


level shades 


are obtained on Nylon Outerwear Fab- 
rics, together with an excellent fastness 
to washing and superior light fastness. 
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NEW FABRICS 
NEW YARNS 


Dacron-Wool Police Uniforms 

A 70/30 worsted-Dacron polyester fiber tropical 
has been accepted by the New York City Police De- 
partment for the cap and trousers of its new summer 
uniform, The fabric, made by Amerotron Corp., will 
be contracted to more than two dozen uniform tailors 
throughout the city. The trousers weight 19 oz. as 
compared with the old summer serge suit which 
scaled 24 oz. Though the color of the uniforms re- 
mains unchanged, officers of the law will now be able 
to remove their ties and wear the collars of their 
shirts open on hot days. 


Upholstery Fabric 

Interchemical Corp.’s Cotan Division is offering a 
new Cohyde line of gold-finished wall covering and 
upholstery fabrics in three textured grains—-straw, 
basket weave and harlequin. The fabrics are said to 
be especially suitable for hotel, club and institutional 
use, including outdoor furniture, due to its weather- 
ability and colorfastness in the presence of light, 
moisture. 


Rustle-Finished Taffeta 

Durelle Fabrics Corp. is offering 180 taffeta with a 
rustle finish that is said to be permanent. Marketed 
as “Fiesta,” the taffeta will be featured in the com- 
pany’s fall line in a range of 30 colors, all piece-dyed 
with Eastman GLF dyes. According to the company, 
these dyes have proven their colorfastness, since they 
have not had a single return in the 6 years they have 
been using GLF dyes. Fiesta taffeta is priced at the 
retail level in the 59 to 69 cent range. 
Printed Orlon Blanket 

North Star Woolen Mills are offering a daisy 
printed blanket made of 100% Orlon with a nylon 
satin binding. According to the company, the blanket 
has a cashmere-like hand, is moth and mildew proof, 
will not fade, or shrink in washing and dries quickly. 
Named “Summerlon,” the blanket is a hand-screened 
design of scattered flowers in pink, blue or yellow on 
a white background. Twin size retails for about $15; 
double size, about $17. 


“Burmilin’ Arnel-Rayon Blend 

Burlington Mills has introduced their new fabric 
“Burmilin,” a blend of 50° Celanese Arnel triacetate 
and 50% rayon, in men’s walking shorts and slacks 
tailored by Webster. The fabric is said to have longer 
lasting trouser creases, to be machine-washable, 
quick drying, and to reauire little pressing. It is avail- 
able in these colors: charcoal, skipper blue, Bermuda 
tan, mint, maize, silver gray, Caribbean blue and 
Tobago brown. 


Colorspun Carpet Staple 

American Viscose Corp. will produce colorspun 
rayon staple for carpets soon. Colorspun is the Avisco 
trademark for solution-dyed fibers. Avisco carpet 
rayon staple will be limited to a few basic shades. 
These solution-dyed carpet fibers are said to be an 
important tool for carpet manufacturers to assist in 
obtaining fast colors and for special style effects. 


Acetate Bulked Yarn 

Celanese Corp. of America has announced that it is 
currently producing an acetate bulked yarn in 
limited quantities, both natural and solution dyed. 
Timed to meet established fabric demands in both 
home and apparel fields, the new acetate yarn is said 
to provide a fresh creative approach to texture where 
dry, crisp and worsted effects are required. According 
to the company, the textured yarn makes possible 
desirable loft, light weight and subdued luster. 
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TDI opposes move of west coast group 
to hold arbitrations in Los Angeles 


Bevin to preserve its established form of arbitra- 
tion proceedings and to keep such proceedings in New 
York City was taken last month by the Textile Dis- 
tributors Institute. The action was in response to a 
report that the California Sportswear & Dress Associ- 
ation had recently adopted a proceeding looking to 
arbitration of disputes with mills and converters in 
Los Angeles under the auspices of the American 
Arbitration Association. 

Such a provision, if put into practice by West 
Coast garment manufacturers, would be directly at 
variance with the contract form recommended by the 
Textile Distributors Institute for use by its members. 
This form provides for arbitration in New York City 
under the auspices of the National Federation of 
Textiles. 

TDI president, Walter Ross, therefore wrote on 
May 3 to Lou Meadows, manager of the California 
Sportswear & Dress Association, pointing out to him 
that the suggested procedure adopted by the Califor- 
nia group “is not practical and is not in the best in- 
terests either of the garment manufacturers or the 
textile distributors. 

The Textile Distributors Institute, Mr. Ross wrote, 
“recommends arbitration of all disputes before the 
arbitrational panel of the National Federation of Tex- 
tiles in New York City. You, undoubtedly, are familar 
with the arbitration procedure of the National Feder- 
ation of Textiles and the outstanding success which 
has been achieved by this tribunal since 1898.” 

NFT’s panel of arbitrators, Mr. Ross continued, 
“consists of leading persons in all branches of the 
textile and allied field who are thoroughly familiar 
with the industry practices and methods. We feel it 
would be a serious mistake at this time to adopt a 
new tribunal for the arbitration of disputes among 
industry members.”’ 

Mr. Ross further pointed out that the location of 
New York City for arbitrations among West Coast 
garment makers and TDI members is desirable and 
has many advantages which would not exist if the 
arbitrations were held in Los Angeles. 

Among these advantages, according to Mr. Ross, 
are the large numbers of experienced and qualified 
arbitrators in the New York area; the fact that New 
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York City is the fabric and garment center of the 
country and that most members of leading West Coast 
garment manufacturers have offices in New York 
City or have executive personnel making frequent 
trips to New York. Thus, Mr. Ross pointed out, there 
is little hardship on West Coast garment manufac- 
turers in locating arbitration proceedings in New 
York City, whereas substantial hardship would be 
incurred if New York distributors and millmen had 
to travel to California solely for the purpose of con- 
ducting arbitrations. 

Mr. Ross suggested, that, in the light of these rea- 
sons, the West Coast group take no action on this 
subject at this time. 





Golf tournament sold out 

Reservations for the annual Golf Tournament of 
the Textile Distributors Institute at Shawnee Inn, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., June 13-15, are com- 
pletely sold out, according to Miss Hilda Wiedenfeld, 
Executive Secretary of the Institute. Additional 
reservations will be filled in the event of cancellations 
only, Miss Wiedenfeld stated. 

This year’s event is expected to surpass all previous 
tournaments in attendance and in the high level of 
entertainment provided. As this issue of MTM went 
to press, the entertainment committee, headed as 
usual by Charles W. Carvin, Charles W. Carvin Co., 
Inc., was hard at work putting in shape a program 
that will be more diverting than any ever heard in 
the Shawnee Inn’s auditorium. 

Other members of the entertainment committee are 
Richard Deneau, Richelieu Fabrics, Inc.; Herman E. 
Goodman, Amerotron Corp.; George Greenspan, The 
Cantor-Greenspan Co., Inc.; R. S. Kilborne, II; 
Walter Ross, ex officio, president of TDI, Rosewood 
Fabrics, Inc.; Samuel Schwartz, ex officio, chairman 
of the 1956 golf tournament committee, Cadillac Tex- 
tiles, Inc. 

Meanwhile, the sports committee, in charge of the 
many aspects of the golf tournament, is also hard at 
work arranging the details that will permit a smooth 
flow of players onto and off the links at Shawnee. As 
usual, many useful and luxurious prizes will be 
awarded to winners in the different contests and cate- 
gories of the tournament. 

Members of the sports committee are Abe Kirsch- 
enbaum, chairman, Pedigree Fabrics, Inc,; Mr. 
Schwartz and Mr. Rose. 





Curtis receives plaque 
Raymond Curtis, president of held, 
Kenyon Piece Dye Works, Inc., 


handed Mr. Curtis by Fred Seifer- 
sales manager. 
Other speakers at the dinner were 


Kenyon’s 








Kenyon, R. I., was honored by the 
gift of a bronze plaque at a dinner 
recently marking both the 20th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
company and Mr. Curtis’s birth- 
day. 

The plaque, which was suitably 
inscribed for the occasion, was 


David Curtis, vice president; Raoul 
Archambault, Sr.; Eric Lee, Ken- 
yon’s controller; and _ Richard 
Seiferheld of N. Erlanger, Blum- 
gart & Co., who presented Mr. 
Curtis with a clock. J. William 
Timperley, Kenyon’s general man- 
ager, served as toastmaster. 
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NEW FABRICS 
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Dacron-Wool Police Uniforms 

A 70/30 worsted-Dacron polyester fiber tropical 
has been accepted by the New York City Police De- 
partment for the cap and trousers of its new summer 
uniform. The fabric, made by Amerotron Corp., will 
be contracted to more than two dozen uniform tailors 
throughout the city. The trousers weight 19 oz. as 
compared with the old summer serge suit which 
scaled 24 oz. Though the color of the uniforms re- 
mains unchanged, officers of the law will now be able 
to remove their ties and wear the collars of their 
shirts open on hot days. 


Upholstery Fabric 

Interchemical Corp.’s Cotan Division is offering a 
new Cohyde line of gold-finished wall covering and 
upholstery fabrics in three textured grains—straw, 
basket weave and harlequin. The fabrics are said to 
be especially suitable for hotel, club and institutional 
use, including outdoor furniture, due to its weather- 
ability and colorfastness in the presence of light, 
moisture. 


Rustle-Finished Taffeta 

Durelle Fabrics Corp. is offering 180 taffeta with a 
rustle finish that is said to be permanent. Marketed 
as “Fiesta,” the taffeta will be featured in the com- 
pany’s fall line in a range of 30 colors, all piece-dyed 
with Eastman GLF dyes. According to the company, 
these dyes have proven their colorfastness, since they 
have not had a single return in the 6 years they have 
been using GLF dyes. Fiesta taffeta is priced at the 
retail level in the 59 to 69 cent range. 
Printed Orlon Blanket 

North Star Woolen Mills are offering a daisy 
printed blanket made of 100% Orlon with a nylon 
satin binding. According to the company, the blanket 
has a cashmere-like hand, is moth and mildew proof, 
will not fade, or shrink in washing and dries quickly. 
Named “Summerlon,” the blanket is a hand-screened 
design of scattered flowers in pink, blue or yellow on 
a white background. Twin size retails for about $15; 
double size, about $17. 


“Burmilin’ Arnel-Rayon Blend 

Burlington Mills has introduced their new fabric 
“Burmilin,” a blend of 50% Celanese Arnel triacetate 
and 50% rayon, in men’s walking shorts and slacks 
tailored by Webster. The fabric is said to have longer 
lasting trouser creases, to be machine-washable, 
quick drying, and to reauire little pressing. It is avail- 
able in these colors: charcoal, skipper blue, Bermuda 
tan, mint, maize, silver gray, Caribbean blue and 
Tobago brown. 


Colorspun Carpet Staple 

American Viscose Corp. will produce colorspun 
rayon staple for carpets soon. Colorspun is the Avisco 
trademark for solution-dyed fibers. Avisco carpet 
rayon staple will be limited to a few basic shades. 
These solution-dyed carpet fibers are said to be an 
important tool for carpet manufacturers to assist in 
obtaining fast colors and for special style effects. 


Acetate Bulked Yarn 

Celanese Corp. of America has announced that it is 
currently producing an acetate bulked yarn in 
limited quantities, both natural and solution dyed. 
Timed to meet established fabric demands in both 
home and apparel fields, the new acetate yarn is said 
to provide a fresh creative approach to texture where 
dry, crisp and worsted effects are required. According 
to the company, the textured yarn makes possible 
desirable loft, light weight and subdued luster. 
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TDI opposes move of west coast group 
to hold arbitrations in Los Angeles 


, to preserve its established form of arbitra- 
tion proceedings and to keep such proceedings in New 
York City was taken last month by the Textile Dis- 
tributors Institute. The action was in response to a 
report that the California Sportswear & Dress Associ- 
ation had recently adopted a proceeding looking to 
arbitration of disputes with mills and converters in 
Los Angeles under the auspices of the American 
Arbitration Association. 

Such a provision, if put into practice by West 
Coast garment manufacturers, would be directly at 
variance with the contract form recommended by the 
Textile Distributors Institute for use by its members. 
This form provides for arbitration in New York City 
under the auspices of the National Federation of 
Textiles. 

TDI president, Walter Ross, therefore wrote on 
May 3 to Lou Meadows, manager of the California 
Sportswear & Dress Association, pointing out to him 
that the suggested procedure adopted by the Califor- 
nla group “is not practical and is not in the best in- 
terests either of the garment manufacturers or the 
textile distributors. 

The Textile Distributors Institute, Mr. Ross wrote, 
“recommends arbitration of all disputes before the 
arbitrational panel of the National Federation of Tex- 
tiles in New York City. You, undoubtedly, are familar 
with the arbitration procedure of the National Feder- 
ation of Textiles and the outstanding success which 
has been achieved by this tribunal since 1898.” 

NFT’s panel of arbitrators, Mr. Ross continued, 
“consists of leading persons in all branches of the 
textile and allied field who are thoroughly familiar 
with the industry practices and methods. We feel it 
would be a serious mistake at this time to adopt a 
new tribunal for the arbitration of disputes among 
industry members.” 

Mr. Ross further pointed out that the location of 
New York City for arbitrations among West Coast 
garment makers and TDI members is desirable and 
has many advantages which would not exist if the 
arbitrations were held in Los Angeles. 

Among these advantages, according to Mr. Ross, 
are the large numbers of experienced and qualified 
arbitrators in the New York area; the fact that New 
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York City is the fabric and garment center of the 
country and that most members of leading West Coast 
garment manufacturers have offices in New York 
City or have executive personnel making frequent 
trips to New York. Thus, Mr. Ross pointed out, there 
is little hardship on West Coast garment manufac- 
turers in locating arbitration proceedings in New 
York City, whereas substantial hardship would be 
incurred if New York distributors and millmen had 
to travel to California solely for the purpose of con- 
ducting arbitrations. 

Mr. Ross suggested, that, in the light of these rea- 
sons, the West Coast group take no action on this 
subject at this time. 


Golf tournament sold out 

Reservations for the annual Golf Tournament of 
the Textile Distributors Institute at Shawnee Inn, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., June 13-15, are com- 
pletely sold out, according to Miss Hilda Wiedenfeld, 
Executive Secretary of the Institute. Additional 
reservations will be filled in the event of cancellations 
only, Miss Wiedenfeld stated. 

This year’s event is expected to surpass all previous 
tournaments in attendance and in the high level of 
entertainment provided. As this issue of MTM went 
to press, the entertainment committee, headed as 
usual by Charles W. Carvin, Charles W. Carvin Co., 
Inc., was hard at work putting in shape a program 
that will be more diverting than any ever heard in 
the Shawnee Inn’s auditorium. 

Other members of the entertainment committee are 
Richard Deneau, Richelieu Fabrics, Inc.; Herman E. 
Goodman, Amerotron Corp.; George Greenspan, The 
Cantor-Greenspan Co., Inc.; R. S. Kilborne, III; 
Walter Ross, ex officio, president of TDI, Rosewood 
Fabrics, Inc.; Samuel Schwartz, ex officio, chairman 
of the 1956 golf tournament committee, Cadillac Tex- 
tiles, Inc. 

Meanwhile, the sports committee, in charge of the 
many aspects of the golf tournament, is also hard at 
work arranging the details that will permit a smooth 
flow of players onto and off the links at Shawnee. As 
usual, many useful and luxurious prizes will be 
awarded to winners in the different contests and cate- 
gories of the tournament. 

Members of the sports committee are Abe Kirsch- 
enbaum, chairman, Pedigree Fabrics, Inc,; Mr. 
Schwartz and Mr. Rose. 








Curtis receives plaque 

Raymond Curtis, president of 
Kenyon Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Kenyon, R. I., was honored by the 
gift of a bronze plaque at a dinner 
recently marking both the 20th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
company and Mr. Curtis’s birth- 
day. 

The plaque, which was suitably 
inscribed for the occasion, was 


handed Mr. Curtis by Fred Seifer- 
held, Kenyon’s sales manager. 
Other speakers at the dinner were 
David Curtis, vice president; Raoul 
Archambault, Sr.; Eric Lee, Ken- 
yon’s controller; and _ Richard 
Seiferheld of N. Erlanger, Blum- 
gart & Co., who presented Mr. 
Curtis with a clock. J. William 
Timperley, Kenyon’s general man- 
ager, served as toastmaster. 





Mill Test Procedures 


(Continued from Page 68) 
Evaluation 

Note actual average skein strength in pounds. 
Where desired, find breakfactor or count-strength- 
product, by multiplying the pounds by the yarn count 
found. 


COMBER NOILS PERCENTAGE TEST 





Purpose 
To assure that the proportion of waste, short fibers 
and neps removed from the cotton as noils, conforms 
to a pre-determined standard for the particular 
combed yarn to be produced. 
Equipment 
Ordinary grain scale or direct reading percentage 
quadrant. 
Procedure 
1. Stop the comber, clean off the waste web and 
break out the sliver. 
Run the comber for approximately 60 nips. 
Collect the waste and sliver produced, weighing 
each on a grain scale to the nearest 0.1 grains. 
Determine the precentage of noils from the for- 
mula: 
Weight of Waste x 100 
Weight of Waste + Weight of Sliver 
Where a direct reading quadrant is used, the sliver 
and waste obtained from Step 3 are placed on the 
separate pans of the scale, and the noils percentage is 
read directly from the scale, thereby omitting Step 4. 


% Noils 
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1. The clarity of the Penford Gum films provides a minimum 


on colored warps for fabrics which are not desized in finishing. 


2. The strong flexible films of Penford Gums provide improved abrasion re- 


sistance insuring maximum weaving efficiency 


3. The unusually strong adhesion of Penford Gum films to natural and syn- 


thetic fibers of all types mifiimizes shedding and eliminates fiber mats at 


the drop wires and fuzz balls on the yarn 


4. The improved film flexibility of the Penford Gums enables excellent weav- 
ing of synthetics and natural fibers at lowered relative humidities 
5. The improved ‘fle xibility and adhesion of the Penford Gum films has in 
some instances reduced the necessity of adding certain sizing adjuncts. 
Penick & Ford has a staff of Technical Sales Service Engineers to show you 
the where, when, and how of using Penford Gums with all types of equipment 
, (U.S. Patent Nos. 2,516,632; 2,516,633; 2,516,634 
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Evaluation 

If the noils percentage is inadequate, final yarn 
quality will be lacking in desired evenness, lustre, 
low nep count and strength. On the other hand, exces- 
sive noils removal results in undue loss of fibers which 
have been processed at considerable cost, and which 
bring a price below raw stock cost when sold as noils. 

A deviation of 2% in noils for an individual deliv- 
ery, or a deviation of 1% for an entire frame, usually 
indicates that the comber is off-standard and in need 
of corrective adjustment. 


Textile Purchasing Guide Available 

The American Hotel Association has released a 111 
page book, ‘‘Hotel Textile Purchasing Guide’’, that 
describes institutional purchasing methods. 

Using newly-developed American Standard L24 
Minimum Performance Requirements for Institu- 
tional Textiles, the guide shows in specific terms how 
the hotel and institutional buyer may be assured of 
quality performance in textile purchases. The Ameri- 
can Hotel Association, which estimates that hotels 
spend more than $100,000,000 a year on textile prod- 
ucts, sponsored the project to develop the L24 Stand- 
ards compiled by the American Standards Associa- 
tion. 

The guide covers sheets, pillowcases, bath mats, 
towels, table napery, bedspreads, blankets, shower 
curtains, awnings and canopies, curtains, draperies, 
slip covers, upholstery, aprons, overalls, work cloth- 
ing and uniforms. The standards represent the ex- 
perience of nearly 40 major manufacturers, suppliers, 
consumers and technical organizations in the institu- 
tional field. 


Zippered Nylon Bag 

Fablok Mills, Inc., Irvington, 
N. J., is offering an _ industrial 
nylon net bag with a top zipper 
closure with a brakelock. The 
nickeled-silver Conmar zipper is 
clinched to heavy nylon tape and 
is said to be resistant to oxidizing 
effects of chemical and cleaning 
fluids. 


a ! Metlon with Mylar 
: 


Used as Warp Yarn 

Metlon Corp. has announced that 
their Metlon metallic yarn with 
Du Pont’s Mylar polyester film can 
be used unsupported as a warp 
yarn. The yarn is said to have much 
greater reflectivity and brightness, 
and to give both an interesting 
effect and an unusual amount of 
glitter. 


masking 


Saran Upholstery 

Knoll Associates, Inc., has intro- 
duced their line of lounge chairs 
with a natural teak wood base and 
saran upholstery fabrics at the 
Chicago Home Furnishing Market. 
Saran fabrics are said to be easy 
to care for and longer lasting be- 
cause they are mothproof, wash- 
able, and abrasion, fire, and stain 
resistant. The chairs come in many 
weaves and patterns, striped and 
solid colors. 
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Silicone Finishing 

(Continued from Page 62) 

set. Motors are synchronized to maintain curing speed. 
Tension of the cloth can be adjusted from minimum 
to maximum while the machine is in operation ac- 
cording to the requirements of the fabric being cured. 
Alternate top rollers in the Proctor machine are 
powered by shaded pole motors to move the cloth 
with controlled minimum tension through the curing 
stage. 

The new curer occupies only 280 square feet of 
floor space. It is of the new “W/M” construction re- 
cently developed by Proctor & Schwartz. “W/M” 
construction reduces installation costs, provides air- 
tight, well-insulated housing and easy-to-clean sur- 
faces. Improved air distribution is achieved by a 
turbo fan to permit controlled curing without shading. 

Knapik says that the Proctor Roller Curer pro- 
duces 85 to 95% cures as compared with an industry 
average of only 70%. This high rate of cure means 
that there are no uncured resins in the cloth. This 
fact, in turn, contributes to reduction of handling 
costs and a higher grade of finished fabric. 

Running speeds on the new curing line average 
35,000 yards per shift. This adds up to 100,000 to 
105,000 yards every 24 hours. Production at this rate 
is not only twice as fast as the previous method, but 
the entire operation can now be handled with a 
smaller labor force. 

Oxford backs up the operation of its high speed 
finishing line with a carefully operated quality con- 
trol system. Tests made at frequent intervals on 
goods passing through the line include tests for 


Carpet with Foam Cushion 

Collins & Aikman is introducing 
100 percent nylon carpeting with a 
built-in foam cushion. The carpet 
and cushion will sell at about $6 a 
square yard for contract installa- 
tions in public places and offices, 
and for about $7.95 a square yard 
at retail for household sales. 

According to the company, the 
carpet is woven on Jacquard looms 
in fine intricate weaves that elimi- 
nate crushing and virtually make 
it impossible to detect footmarks. 
Candalon Foam-Cushon will be 
produced in 54” widths in four 
patterns and in eight colors: san- 
dalwood, spruce green, hunter 
green, turquoise, church red, old 
gold, grey, and beige. 


Fortisan Venetian Blind Tape 

Celanese Corp. announces that a 
plastic covered Venetian blind tape 
made with their Fortisan yarn in 
the warp is now available. The 
tape is said to resist stretching and 
sagging and to be dimensionally 
stable against changes in tempera- 
ture and humidity. 


Patterned Orlon Sweaters 

Sweaters of Du Pont’s Orlon 
acrylic fiber knit in brightly col- 
ored Jacquard patterns have been 
introduced for children by Hunt- 
ingdon Mills. Designs said to be 
reminiscent of Scandinavian ski 
styles are available for boys in 
sizes 1-20 and 1-16 for girls. 
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Throwing Requirement 


You name it—stretch yarns or bulk yarns, 
glass or metallic yarns, special process 
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service with machines and know-how ! 
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wrinkle recovery, water repellancy, and odor. 

Perhaps the ultimate proof of the value of the new 
equipment and flow pattern is put in words by 
Oxford’s sales manager, John Gambino. As a result 
of the improved finishing work since the new equip- 
ment was installed, Oxford’s finishing business, he 
says, ‘has more than doubled.” 
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Report from 
JAPAN 


Celanese, Cyanamid deals completed 


By B. Mori 


OSAKA—tThe long-awaited contract between Celanese Corp. of America and Mitsubishi 
Rayon Co., Ltd., has finally been completed and submitted to the Government for approval. It 
is believed here that prior Government approval was obtained informally; so it may very well 
be formally approved by the time this is printed. 

Also completed recently was the arrangement, reported on this page last year as being 
under negotiation, for Sumitomo Chemical Co., Ltd., to make acrylic fibers under contract 
with American Cyanamid Co. This will be first acrylic fiber manufactured in Japan. Con- 
clusion of deal may spur negotiations on other acrylics. 

Celanese will own 25° of the joint acetate company which is expected to start produc- 
tion of filament yarn with an initial capacity of 7.5 tons a day by the beginning of 1958. That 
figure almost equals Japan’s 1955 production of acetate staple and yarn. Ultimate goal of the 
10-year agreement is a 20-ton-capacity plant, including both filament and staple. 

It is understood that Celanese and Mitsubishi have agreed to use domestic flake to the 
extent that Japanese sources can provide their needs. It is understood that the Government 
has “advised” Mitsubishi to work closely with Dai-Nippon Celluloid Co., the country’s leading 
manufacturer of flake. 

Meanwhile, interest remains strong here in the possibilities of producing a polyester fiber 
in Japan. Local awareness of the potential profits in polyesters was sharpened by the display 
of Terylene fabrics by Imperial Chemical Industries at the recent Osaka Trade Fair. 


Clothing Exports to U. S. Grow—It is apparent by now that exports of garments and 
other finished textile products to the United States will show important increases this year. 
Contract bookings for the past several months have been active. Actual shipments in the first 
part of the year have confirmed the trend. 

Cotton fabrics and shirts and blouses are, of course, limited by export quotas. But the 
volume of knit goods of all types is expanding: gloves, underwear, outerwear, sweaters. Cloth- 
ing made of woven fabrics, principally cotton, is another growing industry. This includes 
dresses, aprons, children’s wear and many other items. Also gaining ground are household 
textiles such as carpets and rugs of cotton and wool, table and bed linens and towels. 

Man-made fibers share in this business principally in the form of gloves, neckwear and 
tablecloths. 


Production and Exports—Production of viscose staple in the first quarter of 1956 was a 
record 151 million pounds. Vinyion, nylon and saran continued to gain, as did cuprammonium 
and acetate fibers. 

Exports of rayon and rayon fabrics were also higher during the first quarter, with spun 
rayon cloth again leading, as compared with the first three months of 1955. 


Silk Stabilization Continued—Following recommendations of International Silk Asso- 
ciation, the joint industry-Government council has decided to extend price stabilization pro- 
gram for another year, at same floor and ceiling prices. This came as welcome news to those 
who had feared lower support level. 

However, immediately afterward, the market left the floor level, around which it had 
been wavering for several months, and jumped over 40 cents a pound. This rise was due to 
technical supply factors in the between-seasons production period, and to a late snap frost 
which cut down gains expected in cocoon crop. 

Immediately, attention of market observers turned to the price-restraining features of 
stabilization system. As soon as price rose, some of silk which had been removed from mar- 
ket to support price now came back out for sale to supply export needs. 
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COMPACTING TEXTILES 


How the new method works 


Dr. Hamburger’s paper opened with a detailed dis- 
cussion and analysis of the mechanisms responsible 
for shrinkage resulting from laundering. For the text 
of this section of his paper, the reader should consult 
TEXTILE RESEARCH JOURNAL, June, 1956. (Dr. Ham- 
burger’s paper was first presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Textile Research Institute in New York 
City during March.) 

Dr. Hamburger then continued: 


i. IS immediately obvious that the large shrinkage 
which can occur in fabrics made from hydrophilic 
fibers must be attributable to certain construction 





Walter J. Hamburger 

Dr. Hamburger is treasurer and director of Fabric Re- 
search Laboratories, Dedham, Mass. He entered the 
textile industry as an officer of H. Schindler & Co., 
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Institute of Technology, he holds the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in polymer mechanics from Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute and the honorary degree of Master of 
Science from Lowell Technological Institute. In 1955, 
he delivered the Edward Marburg Lecture before the 
annual meeting of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 
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a new process 





a new machine 


By Walter J. Hamburger 


variables which are developed by the fabric structure 
itself. 

A consideration of a representation of the elements 
of fabric structure can be helpful in developing the 
mechanism involved. 

Figure 1 is a diagrammatic representation of a 
section of fabric showing warp in longitudinal section 
and filling in cross section. The warp yarn is shown 
finer than the filling yarn, and the warp bends around 
the filling more than the filling bends around the 
warp. The difference between the length of the warp 
yarn and the length along the fabric, expressed in 
percent, is the crimp of the warp yarn. 

When the fabric is wet and the fibers and yarns 
swollen as shown in Figure 2, a greater length of 
warp yarn will be required to adjust to the increased 
diameter of the filling, if the filling yarns remain the 
same distance apart. This adjustment in length can 
occur by stretching of the warp yarn. But the force 
necessary to stretch the yarn is much greater than 
that necessary to move the filling yarns closer to- 
gether if the fabric is not restrained. As indicated in 
Figure 3, this occurs with a further increase in warp 
crimp which causes a shrinkage of the fabric warp- 
wise. Decrease in spacing of filling yarns can con- 
tinue until warp-wise jamming of warp and filling 
yarns take place. This jamming limits the extent of 
shrinkage which can take place in this direction. A 
like limiting condition, of course, exists when filling- 
wise jamming takes place. 

Eliminating the crimp from the warp would, of 
course, eliminate shrinkage as well as the tendency 
to stretch the warp as a result of diameter changes. 
However, the crimp eliminated from the warp would 
be exchanged to the filling thereby increasing the 
crimp filling-wise and causing a corresponding in- 
crease in filling-wise shrinkage. The geometry of 
woven cloth structure requires that as a result of 
swelling, the fabric must contract warp-wise or 
filling-wise or both. The final state would then de- 
pend upon fabric construction variables and previous 
processing history of the fabric and its component 
parts. Shrinkages caused by crimp increases can be 
much greater than those possible from the yarn 
shrinkages induced by twist or by relaxation. 
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The other mechanism which requires attention is 
that which causes shrinkage as the result of the re- 
lease of strains which have been previously imposed 
during processing. In finishing, fabrics may be sub- 
jected to large tensile forces while wet, and may be 
held in the restrained state of strain during drying 
The extension thus locked in may be quite perma- 
nent. The resultant structure is represented in Figure 
4. This is not a normally stable structure since at 
thread intersections the finer thread will be bent 
more easily than will the coarser thread. Also fine 
warps are usually spaced closer together for proper 
cover and this closer spacing develops less mechani- 
cal advantage for bending the coarser filling. 
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When such a structure is wet out the fabric will 
achieve a more stable state of crimp balance by means 
of relaxing the strains locked in as a result of finish- 
ing under tension. The crimp interchange so induced 
can account for shrinkages of the order of 10% or 
more in cotton fabrics.* 

Collins summarizes the factors affecting cotton 
cloth shrinkage: 

“The largest amount of the shrinkage is that 
which is represented by increase of crimp, yarn 
shrinkage takes second place, being generally much 
less than increase of crimp, whilst fiber shrinkage 
is usually negligible”’. 

It should be obvious, however, that all these mech- 
anisms of shrinkage are based upon the ability of the 
fiber to swell diametrically. 


Development of the Compactor 

From the foregoing discussion of the mechanisms 
responsible for laundering shrinkage of fabrics it 
appears that for applications where hydrophilic fibers 
are employed, control of shrinkage can be achieved 
by two basic procedures, namely: 

1. Reduce shrinkage by inhibition of fiber swell- 
ing. 

Induce shrinkage as part of the finishing pro- 
cedure so that no significant increase will occur 
on subsequent washing. 

Inhibition of fiber swelling eliminates or substanti- 
ally reduces the development of fabric contraction 
resulting from crimp increases. It does not, however, 
eliminate shrinkage resulting from relaxation of 
strains. Inducing shrinkage as part of the finishing 
procedure so that no significant increase will occur 
upon subsequent washing, contemplates the develop- 


to 


* Collins, G. E., ‘“‘“Fundamental Principles that Govern the Shrink- 
age of Cotton Goods by Washing,” J.T.I., 30, P46 (1939) 
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ment of crimp increases as a fabric contracting mech- 
anism and also contemplates relaxation of strains. 

The increase of the diameter of the fibers upon 
wetting, which causes increase in yarn diameter, does 
not occur instantaneously upon wetting nor is it 
necessarily complete in one wetting and drying cycle. 
Actually, while in the first wash relatively large 
diameter increases occur, locked-in strains resulting 
from previous processing history require spatial re- 
adjustment of the gross structure for their elimina- 
tion. The degree to which these strains may be re- 
laxed is governed by the extent to which freedom of 
relative motion of the individual structural elements 
is inhibited by mechanical or elastic restraint or both, 
Agitation of the structure is helpful in relieving such 
conditions of strain, and repeated subsequent washing 
and drying is an effective means of additional strain 
dissipation. 

Collins states in this regard: 

“These strains can be pictured as places in the 
yarn where ‘sticking’ has occurred; when the yarn 
dries, free spaces develop, and this allows of ac- 
commodation between fibers with a less ‘strained’ 
and more shrunk structure when the cloth is wet 
again. Agitation during the washing treatment 
helps to overcome these local strains and therefore 
promotes shrinkage’”’. 

It is well known that time, temperature, moisture 
content, and stress or strain intensity are important 
variables in the behavior of visco-elastic materials. 
A high stress applied for a short time can be as effec- 
tive as a low stress applied for a long time. The 
stresses necessary for permanently increasing the di- 
ameter of a yarn by axial compression, to the extent 
achieved bv swelling, are relatively high. Since yarn 
structures are extremely flexible, it is very difficult 
to create an absolutely symmetrical axial compres- 
sional force over any great laterally unsupported 
length of yarn. 

As a result, the yarn will buckle or bend, before the 
required intensity of axial compression stress is 
reached, unless the stressed laterally unsupported 
length is reduced to the point where buckling does 
not occur. To accomplish this would in effect make it 
possible to “push on a rope” with sufficient axial 
compressional force to create a permanent deforma- 
tion by opening up the rope structure diametrically. 
This axial compression will also serve forcibly to 
overcome the mechanical and elastic restraints re- 
ferred to above in reference to locked-in strains, and 
also to create the “voids” in the yarn structure to 
which Collins referred as noted previously. 

It should now be evident that if such mechanisms 
could be developed all the requirements essential for 
preshrinkage would be provided, namely, yarn di- 
ameter increase and relaxation of residual strains. 
The compacting machine is a mechanical device 
capable of developing such mechanisms, and its oper- 
ating characteristics will now be described. 

The compacting machines, as originally conceived 
by Richard R. Walton, of Boston, Mass., consists pri- 
marily of two rolls mounted on parallel axes and 
slightly spaced apart, and a horizontal plate which is 
in contact with the upper roll surface along a line 
vertically slightly above the point of true mutual 
tangency of the upper and lower rolls, and horizon- 
tally at a point slightly displaced from the vertical 
meridian common to both rolls. 

The upper roll may be covered with a resilient 
compressible material, the lower roll may be con- 
structed of a relatively non-compressible material 
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with a rough surface such as sprayed stainless steel, 
or of a resilient compressible material softer than and 
exhibiting a higher coefficient of friction than that of 
the upper roll. The peripheral velocity of the upper 
roll is greater than that of the lower roll. This velocity 
ratio is variable to accommodate various types of 
fabrics; (however, the upper roll velocity must al- 
ways exceed that of the lower roll). 

Introduction of a fabric of greater thickness than 
the spacing between the rolls causes a deformation of 
the upper roll surface (and also of the lower roll sur- 
face when the lower roll is constructed with a resili- 
ent compressible material). This deformation creates 
an extended arcuate nip between the rolls while the 
fabric is present, the length of which is a function of 
fabric thickness and fabric and roll compressional 
properties. 


rip: S 


The fabric is introduced at the nip formed by the 
edge of the plate and the upper roll (N, on diagram 
Fig. 5) and feeds, at the approximate speed of the 
upper roll, into the nip formed by the slightly spaced 
apart upper and lower rolls causing an arcuate exten- 
sion of the nip which otherwise would be located at 
the point of true mutual tangency if no distortion oc- 
curred as a result of fabric thickness. 


The fabric, in this arcuate extended nip, is reduced 
in velocity due to the reduced speed of the lower roll. 
The velocity gradient thus produced in the fabric, 
while it advances from the plate N, to the entrance 
point E of the arcuate extended roll nip NR, induces 
compressional strains in the extremely short length 
of fabric N,E. This length of fabric acts as a columnar 
sheet fixed at both ends (by nips N, and Nx) but 
laterally unsupported and free to expand in thickness. 
The position of the edge of the horizontal plate is 
adjusted to create a column length such that buckling 
of the laterally unsupported columnar sheet is re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. Under these condi- 
tions the forces exerted by the restrained forward 
motion of the fabric from N, to E develop high com- 
pressional strains in the direction of travel of the 
fabric rather than bending strains which would result 
if the columnar sheet were of sufficient length to 
buckle. 

These compressional strains result in a reposition- 
ing and opening up of the entire fabric structure, 
which cause a decrease in length of the fabric in the 
direction of travel and a growth in its thickness. The 
decrease in fabric length will, of course, result in 
increased weight per square yard, thereby increasing 
the linear density of the fabric. However, since the 
thickness is materially increased as a result of the 
repositioning and opening up of the elements of the 
fabric structure the bulk density of the entire sys- 
tem may be reduced. The extent to which these two 
density considerations may vary is a function of fab- 
ric structure and extent of compacting. 

The significance of these alterations in fabric struc- 
ture and the industrial application of the compacting 
machine as a new tool for textile finishing will be 
comprehensively presented in the report by Kenneth 
R. Fox which follows. 


What the new compactor can do 


By Kenneth R. Fox 


Tux FIRST laboratory machine invented and built by 
Richard R. Walton is shown at the top of Figure 1. 
This unit is 12 inches wide, simple in construction, 
effective in its action and is still used for demonstra- 
ton purposes. However, it was felt that before a ma- 
chine to handle full width fabric should be con- 
structed, a careful study of the various factors in- 
volved in the process should be conducted for design 
purposes. Accordingly, a 24 inch wide machine was 
built. (Figure 1) This unit includes a steam box on 
the entering side and permitted, among other vari- 
ables, an investigation of various methods of fabric 
conditioning. A slightly modified form of blade was 
used; roll sizes were increased in diameter; top roll 
moistening attachments were added. The basic ma- 
chine, however, remained substantially the same as 
the 12 inch unit. This second unit is the one on which 
our laboratory samples are run. The small size per- 
mits an appraisal of results without consuming much 
fabric. 

Based on encouraging results from this second lab- 
oratory machine, it was decided to go ahead with a 
full width machine to handle 60-62 inch goods. Riggs 
& Lombard, Inc., Lowell, Mass., helped engineer and 
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12 INCH LABORATORY MACHINE 


66 INCH PILOT PRODUCTION 


24 INCH LABORATORY MACHINE MACHINE 


72 INCH PRODUCTION MACHINE 


Fig. 1—IIlustrations showing the four stages of development of the compacting machine. 


develop this machine. The results are shown in Figure 
1 as the pilot production machine. This unit is in- 
stalled in our laboratories and has been in operation 
on full width sample lots for over a year. 

The basic mechanism is similar to the first 12 inch 
unit, but several accessories have been added such as 
unwind rolls; a wet out tank and squeeze unit; 
spreaders; a steamer, and a conveyor to take the 
fabric away from the machine. A compensating roll 
was built in to take care of roll deflections. A flock 
brush was inserted to keep the bottom compacting 
roll free of fiber accumulation. 

The next step taken was the design and construc- 
tion of a production unit with a specific plant instal- 
lation in mind. At the right of Figure 1 is a photo- 
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Figs. 2 & 3—Two examples of compacting machine installations. 


graph of a 72 inch wide production machine which 
was delivered last fall. A similar machine was de- 
livered to another mill at approximately the same 
time. 

Not only is the over-all appearance of the machine 
greatly improved but motions were simplified and 
drives improved. Inasmuch as both of these machines 
were designed to run in line, the entering and de- 
livering ends were changed from the former machine. 
Floor space requirement is relatively small with the 


72 inch machine taking approximately 13 feet in 


width and 5 feet in depth. Further details on the 
machine can be obtained from Riggs & Lombard. 


Machine Installations 

There are many ways to install the compacting 
machine. The actual setup depends upon many factors 
such as the type of fabric to be run, the amount of 
moisture normally in the goods, type of finish, etc., 
as well as the kind of drying equipment available. 
The fabric has sufficient moisture to soften and/or 
lubricate its elements and the use of heat in the form 
of steam is most desirable; hence, a steamer is speci- 
fied as standard equipment. 

Figure 2 is a schematic diagram and shows the 
compacting machine placed between a pad and a 
tenter drier. This is a rather flexible arrangement 
and permits several possibilities. If dry goods re- 
quiring no finish are to be compacted, the material 
would be wet out with water on the pad, steamed, 
compacted and sent through the drier—all as one 
operation. If the goods are brought to the machine in 
the wet state, then no wetting out on the pad would 
be necessary. 

A similar situation would exist in the case of resin 
cured goods. If dry, then wet out is necessary before 
steaming and compacting but if the goods are brought 
to the machine wet—for example, from scouring after 
cure—then only steaming is required before compact- 
ing. If it is desirable to apply finish to the fabric for 
the sake of hand, wrinkle resistance, water repel- 
lency, etc., this may be done on the pad prior to 
compacting. The arrangement of equipment as shown 
in Figure 2 is recommended for cotton, synthetic 
blends and, in general, fabrics where wool is not the 
dorninating fiber. 

Figure 3 is the recommended arrangement for wool 
and wool blends. It is not necessary to have wet out 
cloth for compacting this type of fabric; hence, no 
pad is shown. Steaming, on the other hand, will 
plasticize the fabric elements to release strains, and 
to permit optimum compacting. If, because of finish- 
ing routines it is more practical to compact wet goods, 
this can be done by feeding the cloth in the wet state 
to the steamer, but heat is still recommended to do 
a thorough job of compacting. Overfed pin drying is 
recommended but any system of drying that keeps 
tensions low would probably be satisfactory. 
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The compacting machine does not necessarily have 
to be set in line with other equipment. This is gen- 
erally desirable trom a cost point of view, but com- 
pacting can be done as a separate operation as well. 
Suitable let-off and batching mechanisms would be 
employed. The fabric should then be dried. It is 
recommended practice to do compacting as close to 
the final operation as possible to avoid pull-out from 
further processing and wet processing after compact- 
ing must be avoided. It has been suggested that the 
compacting machine might be hooked up in tandem 
with a decating unit, but this has not been attempted. 
Dry compacted goods, however, have been decated 
or calendered successfully without losing compaction. 


Compacting Machine Results 

One of the unusual features of this process is that, 
along with a lengthwise compacting of the material 
and an adjustment of filling tensions, there is free- 
dom for the fabric to grow in thickness. This action 
has produced some rather unique effects. As a con- 
sequence, a mere tabulation of shrinkage data only 
tells a portion of the results. It is only by seeing the 
fabric and judging the hand and surface that a full 
understanding of this process’ capabilities can be 
appreciated. 

Several hundred different fabrics have been run 
through the compacting machine. These have varied 
in weight from marquisettes and sheers to heavy 
fleeces and carpeting. Not all fabrics have responded 
equally successfully. Thus it is generally known 
where limitations of the process exist. There has been, 
however, a wide range of fabrics that have shown 
interesting results. The following tables attempt to 
present a broad picture of these results. 





COTTON FABRICS 
Washing Shrinkage* 
(Percent) 


Control Compacted 
Warp Filling Warp Filling 


8 Oz. Twill 

Carded Broadcloth 
Figured Drapery 
Oxford Shirting 
Nainsook (with resin) 
Poplin (with resin 
Flat Toweling 
Muslin 
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Figure 4 


Figure 4 is a tabulation of some of the results that 
have been obtained on all cotton fabrics. This is the 
field in which we have done the least work as there 
appear to be fewer incentives for the acceptance of 
a new mechanical preshrinking machine in a field 
where equipment is already in place. Nevertheless, 
there does seem to be a great deal of interest in a 
low cost machine which, in addition to stabilizing, 
emphasizes surface texture and produces cover in 
contrast to the flat, smooth or calendered surface 
generally produced on existing equipment. 

Reference to the table will show the improvement 
in washing shrinkage from the control to the com- 
pacted fabric. Under the method of test some of the 
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fabrics show modest growths but under a more severe 
washing test, this tendency is lost or even reversed 
when tumble drying is employed. Several of the 
fabrics which show low control shrinkages have been 
resin treated before compacting for ease-of-care 
properties. Progressive shrinkage on repeated wash- 
ings will vary with the fabric and finish. But the 
range achieved is comparable to the results obtained 
by other compressive shrinking machines, namely, up 
to 1 or 2 percent. 


Synthetic Blends 

The tremendous amount of activity in the shrink- 
proofing of synthetic blended fabrics is well known. 
By and large this activity has been confined to the 
use of chemicals such as resins and fiber modifying 
agents which inhibit the swelling of fibers and yarns 
and thus reduce shrinkage. Such processes have cer- 
tain limitations both as to control in processing and 
dependability of results. Also side issues such as 
chlorine retention; odor; deleterious effect on tear 
strength; tensile strength loss; needle cutting during 
sewing; variation in hand and shade; adverse effect 
on color fastness—all make such processing pro- 
cedures subject to improvements. Even more per- 
tinent, however, is the fact that residual shrinkages 
frequently can not be reduced to a level that is neces- 
sary to meet some end uses. This is particularly true 
in the wash and wear field where ironing is not used 
to restore dimensions previously taken care of in a 
damp pressing operation. 

The use of the compacting machine in the synthetic 
blend field opens up interesting opportunities. It is 
possible, for example, to compact an untreated all 
viscose fabric and achieve low residual shrinkage and 
good stabilization on repeated washings. However, to 
do this, full working loss in both warp and filling 
must be taken, and the goods must be very carefully 
handled in the wet state to avoid pull-out. Such a 
fabric will have a high degree of stretch; a very soft 
hand; poor wrinkle resistance, and, except for certain 
end uses, very limited utility. 

But by combining the use of chemicals and the 
compacting process, neither process is used to do the 
job alone. Hence less compacting is necessary, and 
the amount of chemical finish can also be reduced. 
The resultant fabric has good stabilization; good hand 
and wrinkle resistance; improved physical properties 
relative to a full chemical finish, and an excellent 
cover and fullness of structure. Reediness, filling 
repeat patterns, cracks, etc., are greatly improved if 
not eliminated. 

The compacting machine has also shown fine oppor- 
tunities in reducing the residual shrinkage in full 
resin cured synthetic blends. Such a series of fabrics 
is shown in Figure 5. It will be noted that all! of these 
fabrics have been tested at a 160°F. wash and tumble 
dry. 

Figure 6 is a chart showing the amount of progres- 
sive shrinkage on two typical synthetic blend fabrics 
for five washes and tumble dryings. In general, pro- 
gressive shrinkage in this type of fabric can be con- 
trolled where the resin has been properly applied and 
does not significantly wash out on repeated washing; 
or where the resin is not called on to control shrink- 
age but only to build up hand and wrinkle resistance. 
Typical of this latter type of fabric are blends where 
the percentage of hydrophobic fibers is great enough 
effectively to reduce swelling shrinkage and the com- 
pacting machine eliminates shrinkage resulting from 
tensions in processing. 
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SYNTHETIC BLEND FABRICS 
Washing Shrinkages* — Percent 


Type Blend Control Compacted 
Fill Fill 
Warp ing Warp ing 


Flannel Suiting 50% Viscose 2.6 so +0:9 1.4 

















50% Acetate 
Tropical 50% Viscose 4.0 4.5 0.5 0.8 
Suiting 50% Acetate 
Check Suiting 25% Dynel 2.0 -3.9 +0.7 +0.7 
25% Orlon 
25% Acetate 
25% Viscose 
Gabardine 10% Nylon 4.0 16 +1.0 0.0 
Suiting 85% Viscose 
5% Dacron 
Viscose Linen 100 Viscose 4.8 59 +0.9 +0.5 
Twill Suiting 35% Viscose 1.9 0.6 +0.2 +0.2 
65% Dacron 
Work Twill 90% Orlon 2.2 0.5 0.3 0.7 
10% Viscose 
* Bendix 160°F Wash — Tumble Dry 
) Shrinkage (+) Growth 
Figure 5 
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Synthetic blend fabrics 


Wool and Wool Blends 

The problems of shrinkage control in wool and 
wool blends are well known and constitute one of the 
mill’s greatest concerns. If, on the other hand, the 
fabric is a washable item, felting shrinkage must be 
controlled as well as relaxation shrinkage. The com- 
pacting machine alone is not able to control fulling 
shrinkage. But in combination with suitable chemical 
finishes and/or significant percentages of hydrophobic 
or non-felting fiber, full washable fabrics can be 
achieved. 

Figure 7 shows some of the results achieved on 
wool and wool blend fabrics tested for relaxation 
shrinkage. There have been many samples submitted 
where fulling shrinkage was well controlled but the 
relaxation shrinkage was very high. The compacting 
machine was most effective in reducing these shrink- 
ages. 


Miscellaneous Fabrics 
In the course of evaluating the capabilities of the 
compacting machine, many different miscellaneous 
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WOOL AND WOOL BLENDS 


Relaxation Shrinkage* 





(Percent) 
Type Blend Control Compacted 
Fill Fill 
Warp ing Warp ing 
Fleece Coating 100% Wool 6.6 6.8 2.0 2.0 
Tweed Suiting 100% Wool 10.7 2.0 2.0 1.0 
Flannel Suiting 100% Wool 6.6 49 1.5 1.0 
Worsted Suiting 100% Wool 5.9 4.0 0.6 0.6 
Gabardine 50% Wool 3.0 1.6 0.0 0.0 
Suiting 50% Dacron 
Twill Suiting 60% Wool 6.2 3.5 0.7 0.7 
40% Viscose 
Women’s Suiting 50% Wool 4.9 4.2 0.7 0.0 
50% Orlon 


* Shrinkage ccc-T-191b 
) Shrinkage (+) Growth 





Figure 7 


fabrics have been processed in limited yardage. These 
fabrics generally were of the type where no known 
mechanical process had been successful in removing 
shrinkage or where shrinkage had been removed but 
the appearance of the fabric had suffered from flat- 
tening. Figure 8 is a tabulation of some of the results 
and samples are available for inspection. 





MISCELLANEOUS FABRICS 
Percent Shrinkage 





Type Test Control Compacted 
Fil Fill 
Warp ing Warp Ing 
Cotton Tape 160° Wash 8.4 4.3 0.2 0.6 
Tumble Dry 
Axminster Shampoo 9.6 2.55 +0.6 2.0 
Carpet 
Viscose 160° Wash Zi.3 Ge) 0.1 +-0.2 
Bedspread Tumble Dry 
Corduroy 160° Wash 4.1 a3 0.6 Re 
Tumble Dry 
Synthetic Relaxation 8.7 3.4 2.0 2.0 
Blanket Shrinkage 
Cotton 160° Wash 13.8 2.8 +0.4 3.0 
Bedspread Tumble Dry 
Figured 160° Wash 4.9 1.6 0.3 2.0 
Upholstery Flat Bed Pres: 
) Shrinkage (+) Growth 
Figure 8 


Yarns 


Some very interesting preliminary work has been 
done in compacting yarns. It was found that yarns 
could be made bulkier, shrinkage reduced, and that, 
under proper conditions, stretchiness could be built 
into the structure. Samples are available for inspec- 
tion. Riggs & Lombard are currently building an 
experimental compacting machine designed for proc- 
essing 50 ends. 


General Considerations 
Up to this point, emphasis on the results from the 
compacting machine has been in the field of shrink- 
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age reduction. Yet, it is believed that this is only one 
and perhaps even a minor consideration in the total 
picture. Fabric processing equipment almost without 
exception involves tensions and thus stretch is intro- 
duced. Many attempts have been made, some with 
very good success, in reducing tension. In a few cases, 
tensionless conveying has been achieved. As exam- 
ples, are overfeed mechanisms on tenter frames, short 
loop driers and apron or conveyor driers. Yet all 
these depend for their success on the intrinsic ten- 
dency of the fabric to recover dimension when tension- 
less. Continuous washers, J boxes and other shrink 
inducing equipment have been used to help overcome 
pull-out from tension. Effort is also being made to 
induce greater restoration of dimension by agitating 
the fabric while drying. 

It is felt that the compacting machine permits an 
entirely new and different approach to the problem. 
As pointed out in Dr. Hamburger’s paper, very high 
and localized compressive forces within the plane of 
the fabric and in the direction of travel are built up 
so that, in effect, a “negative tension” is created. 
Here is a means of positively and controllably “push- 
ing on a rope” and doing something other than just 
buckling it. 

Dependence for dimension change does not rest on 
the recovering power of the fabric alone. The struc- 
ture is forced back even beyond its preferred, com- 
fortable position. The fabric actually “grows” as it 
emerges from the compacting rolls. It follows, then, 
that the amount of compacting that can be accom- 
plished is related but not necessarily equal to the 
amount of potential recoverability in the fabric. 
What, on the surface, may seem to be a limitation 
of the process actually turns out to be a most im- 
portant practical consideration. 

It is known and recognized that textile fabrics vary 
not only from piece to piece and lot to lot but also 
across and along a piece. A process that would signifi- 
cantly reduce the variation should be helpful. On 
several trial runs where such an experiment was 
designed, this leveling action was accomplished. 
Strictly by accident, it was noted in a trial piece that 
a lengthwise band in the fabric was compacting a 
greater amount. Upon checking the cloth entering 
the machine, it was determined that there was a 
band of tight ends and that these were being leveled 
out by the process. 

Even more interesting are the various experiments 
where several different fabrics in weight, fiber blend, 
weave, finish and possessing as much as 2 or even 
3 to 1 variation in shrinkage, were processed at the 
same time, with the same machine settings and 
speeds. These compacted fabrics exhibit substantially 
the same residual shrinkage when finished up and 
tested. 

The concept of utilizing “negative tension” has 
proved useful in other ways as well. Take, for exam- 
ple, a fabric composed of 50% wool and 50% of a 
non-felting fiber. Normal fulling procedures have 
produced a certain closing up of the fabric, but a 
denser structure with more cover is desired. By use 
of the compacting machine it has been demonstrated 
that a denser fabric can be obtained. 

Light weight tropical worsteds that are too light- 
permeable can be made more opaque. 14 ounce 
woolens have been compacted into 16 ounce fabrics. 
Cloths which lack a few picks can be brought up to 
specification. Worsted fabrics which require a light 
fulling to close up the structure and impart a slight 
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cover have been processed on the compactor full 
width and the required densification achieved. 

Of particular interest to the synthetic fabric mills 
is a sample of sport coating material made entirely 
of non-felting fibers which become quite ‘“wool-like” 
in appearance and hand after compacting. It is felt 
the surface has hardly been scratched in developing 
the principle of compacting textiles to simulate full- 
ing and achieve light fulling mill effects. This subject 
is even more stimulating when it is realized that full 
width, continuous processing may be possible. 

One of the major features of the machine is that 
while the fabric is being compacted it is free to in- 
crease in thickness. Basically, this is the reason why 
pile fabrics and lofty fabrics such as blankets can 
be processed without flattening. Because of increases 
in thickness, it is generally found that compacted 
fabrics have a softer, rounder hand and improved 
draping qualities. But more important is the change 
in surface appearance. 

3y compacting lengthwise, warp crimp is increased 
3y permitting the amplitude of the crimp to increase, 
warp cover is greatly improved. In the exhibited 
fabrics there are examples of fabrics wherein a 
colored warp and natural filling form the ground in 
jacquard patterns. Whereas the filling is prominent 
in the control fabrics, the compacted fabrics have 
little filling showing. As a consequence, the ground 
is more nearly a solid color. 

In other words, the flush of the fabric has been 
altered and in some instances completely reversed. 
Where the warp yarn forms a pattern, the figures are 
much more prominent giving what one mill char- 
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BEFORE 


Figure 9 


acterized as a ‘“3-D” look. Figure 9 shows the surface 
appearance of a latex backed automotive upholstery 
fabric before and after processing on the compacting 
machine. It is obvious that much more depth of 
weave has been added by the process. 

Another fabric which was designed to produce a 
crepe essentially lost this appearance in finishing but 
was entirely restored by compacting. Fancy yarn 
fabrics using nubs, slubs, thick and thin yarns and 
the like, have had the surface interest further accen- 
tuated by compacting. Here again, the opportunities 
to create new and unusual effects by compacting are 
certainly evident. @ 
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New MACHINERY 
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New EQUIPMENT 


New automatic embroiderer 


A new automatic embroiderer 


for series production of small sur- 
face designs has been made avail- 
able in the United States by Alfred 


GREATER 


MEANS GREATER EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Hofmann & Co., West New York, 
N. J. Tradenamed ‘Marco,” the 
new four and six head machine is 
a light, compact, economical unit, 
geared specifically toward speedy 


MACHINE DYES ALL 


| TOPS, PACKAGES, RAW STOCK 


This machine is typical of the time-and-money-savings you get from 
Gaston County’s continuous pioneering achievements. 

By simply changing carriers, this one machine dyes either raw stock or 
wool tops—or packages, cones, springs, tubes, roving and cheeses— 


natural or synthetic. 


Made to ASME requirements, no other machine can match it for com- 
plete flexibility of operation and rugged construction. 

Whatever your dyeing problem, large or small, Gaston County engineers 
will work with you to solve them efficiently and economically. Write, 
wire or phone us today for consultation or illustrated literature. 


GASTON COUNTY 


Pioneers in Automatically 





DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Controlled Dyeing Machinery 





STANLEY, N. C. 


Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 
Terminal Building, 68 Hudson St. 
Hoboken, N. J., G. Lindner, Mgr. 
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The Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. 
614 St. James St. W., Montreal 
137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


change-over 

Using the new machine, accord- 
ing to Hofmann, an_ unskilled 
operator can turn out good work 
at the rate of 275 stitches a minute 
per head. A wide variety of stitches 
can be made with it including 
cross, back, Madeira, and Toledo. 
Hofmann supplies the jacquard 
cards in original designs that the 
buyer may retain’ exclusively. 
Other advantages of the new ma- 
chine, it is said, are low purchas- 
ing and maintenance costs. 


New flow control valves 

A new line of flow control valves, 
said to incorporate a basic im- 
provement in design, has been 
placed in production by Humphrey 
Products, a subsidiary of General 
Gas Light Co. Tradenamed ‘“‘Quick- 
Dump,” the valves are useful in 
numerous applications that require 
either manual or automatic valv- 
ing of air, water, oil or freon. 

The new valves utilize a single, 
basic valve body which may be 
used either normally open or 
closed, depending upon port con- 
nections. To this. standardized 
valve may be added a variety of 
simple devices for triggering the 
valve action. 

In the new valve, the opening, 
closing and holding action are 
effected by the pressure of the air 
or liquid. Because the valving 
action works with the pressure in- 
stead of against it, all performance 
characteristics are enhanced, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 

For further information write the 
editors. 
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Our 
SEPTEMBER !ISSUE 
will be 
“DOUBLE-BARRELLED” 


this year! 
Bird No. | 


Modern Textile Magazine’s September issue 
will be our annual Man-made Fibers Prog- 
ress Review and Forecast issue. It will pre- 
sent our usual broad review of ALL new 
developments in ALL man-made fibers dur- 
ing the preceding 12 months. And it will 
contain a carefully prepared FORECAST 
OF NEW THINGS ahead for the man-made 
fibers with special emphasis on the new fab- 
rics and other end uses coming over the 
horizon. 


Bird No. 2 


Also and equally important, MTM’s Sep- 
tember issue will contain a complete PRE- 
VIEW of the Southern Textile Exposition 
at Greenville, S. C., October 1-5. Our cover- 
age of the show will include a list of exhibit- 
ors and the products they will show. We will 
also list the names of men who will be in 
attendance. And we will provide a floor plan 
of the Exposition along with many more de- 
tails of what will be available at the show for 
you to see. 

With these double-barrelled editorial con- 
tents, readership of our September issue will 
be especially wide and intense. Your adver- 
tisement will thus get MAXIMUM EXPOS- 
URE to key men in textiles——men who 
make buying decisions for the things you 
have to sell. 


Wire at once to reserve your space in 
MTM’s big September issue. Forms close 
August 5, 1956. 
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SCOTT SPRUANCE 
TIRE CORD CLAMP 


** 


Improves production testing 
of tire cords on Scott 
IP-4 Tensilgraph** as follows: 


These features of Spruance* Clamps permit much faster 
production testing of synthetic tire cords with improved 
accuracy: 
1) Clamps are pneumatically actuated by foot 
control. 
2) One-hand action inserts specimen. 
3) Foot switch actuates the following automatic 
sequence: 
— fixed clamp closes. 
— specimen is straightened to point of initial 
tension without strain. 
— moving clamp closes. 
— test proceeds. 
4) After break, both clamps open simultaneously 
and broken ends clear away. 
ADVANTAGES 
1) Automatic adjustment to cord diameters. 
2) Uniform pressure upon cord, 
— no crushing. 
— no slippage. 
3) Non-disturbance of twist. 
4) Uniform tension assured. 
Send for details of this rapid, accurate and universally 
acceptable unit for evaluating synthetic tire cords. 


* SPRUANCE is the name of duPont’s rayon plant in 
Richmond, Virginia 


** Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


70 BLACKSTONE ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I 


Southeastern U.S.A. Representatives: 
Service and Repair: Sales: 
we Bay <a (Southern), Inc. JOHN KLINCK 
P.O. 834 304 West Forest Avenue 
Sioctulons a ¢. North Augusta, S. C. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








NOW 
“COMPLETE PACKAGE” 


THE MODERN WAY TO BUY 
THROWN, NATURAL OR DYED 
FILAMENT YARNS 


RAYON * NYLON * DACRON ¢ ORLON 


Modern standards of production efficiency and quality demand modern methods. The 
“complete package’’ —a perfectly thrown, natural or dyed package of filament yarn — 
prepared to your custom requirements by experts may be the ideal solution to your yarn 
problems. 


As specialists in the exacting job of dyeing and throwing modern yarns since 1922, Hoff- 
ner is the logical choice for ‘‘complete package” service. 


Why not consult us about this new way of streamlining your production and improving 
quality? 


DYERS and THROWSTERS of MODERN YARNS 
General Offices at Belgrade & Ontario Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 


Plants at Philadelphia and Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


SALES David F. Swain & Company, 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
REPRESENTATIVES Shannonhouse & Wetzell, Johnston Building, Charlotte 2, N. C. 
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Is Produced On This 


NASH 88 


Automatic Bobbin Refinisher 


— but defects in spinning or weaving resulting 
from the use of rough bobbins are effectively 


prevented 


Uitrs22 
How The “NASH 88” Performs 


Throwing and twisting bobbins are refinished at the rate of ten 
pieces per minute. Controlled abrasive action on the barrel, 
inside flanges, and over the top radius is provided. Inside sur- 
tace and top radius of fibre flanges are furnished. All rough- 
ness is removed to prevent tearing of filaments. The “NASH 
88” cleans as well as finishes. 

Write For Illustrated Bulletin Today 


2365 N. 30th Street @ Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 


Improved Thread Guide 

American Lava Corp. has an- 
nounced that their AlSiMag Alu- 
mina ceramic guides are now in 
volume production. The thread 
guides are sintered in a continu- 
ously fired kiln, which is kept at 
optimum firing temperature. The 
passage of the guides through the 
zones of heat is controlled accord- 
ing to the needs and uses of the 
different ceramic compositions. 


Line Strapping Tools 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., is offering for use in strap 
application in the production line 
their Stanley Jet, a pneumatic 
strapper, and their HDX heavy- 
duty hand tightener. 

The Jet, a light, four-pound tool, 
housed in magnesium, features 
pre-set tensioning that is said to be 
equal to competitive tools but uses 
less air pressure, unlimited strap 
take-up, two handy throttles, and 
a quiet motor with a built-in muf- 
fler that reduces whistling. Ac- 
cording to the company, strapping 
from %% to 34 inch, .020 gauge, can 
be tightened to a predetermined 
and uniform tension by simply set- 
ting the air pressure regulator. 

The HDX tightener replaces 
Stanley’s TXN tool in speeding the 
tightening of heavy duty strap on 
various special production jobs 
having narrow surfaces, such as 
bundles of rod and pipe. The tool 
has a pusher-type, ‘“duck-bill” 
head, which has a single screw ad- 
justment for %4 to 1% inch strap- 
ping of various gauges. 
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News Briefs 





Yarn Salesmen’s Outing 

The Rayon Yarn Peddlers As- 
sociation of New England will hold 
its 28th annual meeting at the 
Country Club of New Bedford, 
Friday, June 8. Arrangements for 
the golf tournament are in the 
hands of Charles Barker. Al Was- 
son will be in charge of fishing 
arrangements. A luncheon will be 
held prior to the golf tournament 
and fishing expedition. At the end 
of the day a banquet will be held 
at which prizes will be awarded. 
Roger H. Newcomer is secretary of 
the group. 


Aid to Science Teachers 


Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp. disclosed a new program to 
stimulate local high school science 
teachers in acquiring advanced 
education in their fields at their 
dedication of a new multi-million 
dollar research and development 
center in Natrium, W. Va. The pro- 
gram will make available summer 
fellowships toward advanced de- 
grees for teachers of chemistry, 
physics and mathematics at Mag- 
nolia High School, New Martins- 
ville, W. Va. 

New converting firm announced 

Greenwood Mills, Inc., New 
York City, and California Fabric 
Co., Los Angeles, have announced 
the forming of Greenwood-Cal- 
ifornia Fabric Corp., which was 
organized with an authorized capi- 
tal of $2,000,000. The company will 
engage in a general converting 
operation with national distribu- 
tion. 


American Viscose Expands 
Research 

Plans to double the research and 
development quarters of Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, 
Pa., were announced last month. 
The provision of 220,000 square 
feet of laboratory space will also 
include room for future expansion. 

The research division, now oc- 
cupying two floors of a five-story 
structure, will take over the whole 
building except for the space used 
by the jet and glass departments. 
The company’s textile research 
department also occupies a sep- 
arate building at the Marcus Hook 
location. 
Solvay expands 

Plans for expansion of its mer- 
cury cell chlorine-caustic soda 
plant in Brunswick, Ga. have been 
announced by Solvay Process 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. According to the company, 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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The Pueblo Indians’ 


were an ingenious people. With 
their lives at stake, they 

devised a strong, lasting 
protection against the 

marauding Navajo and 

Apache tribes. The resultant 
fortress-type homes upon the 
summits of inaccessible mesas 
proved to be so well built that 
even today ancestors of these cliff- 
dwellers are able to utilize the original 
dwellings constructed many 
centuries ago. 


Be value of good workmanship and quality 
materials cannot be overestimated. Let us show you how 
WALHARD HARD CHROMIUM PLATING will give 
your parts longer-lasting protection and save you money 
in maintenance and down-time costs. 


If you are buying chromium plating, you are paying for 
both quality and service regardless of what you are get- 
ting. Then why not have the very best — try WALHARD 
on your next hard chromium plating order. 


Be sure you are getting quality ... 
it costs no more and lasts longer. 


“She lading name intel 


79 NORTH AVENUE — ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 





U. S. MAN-MADE FIBER PRICES 


This schedule lists the prices of yarns, staple and tow 
as reported by the producers in May, 1956. All prices 
are given as subject to change without notice. 


RAYON FILAMENT YARN 


American Bemberg 
Current Prices 
Effective February 15, 1956 


Regular Production Reel Spun Yarn 

High Twist Skeins & Cones 
15 18 

Turns Turns 


No Twisted* 
Twist Skeins Ble i2 or 
Den/Fil Skeins & Cones Turns Turns 
40/30 $1.49 $1.95 $2 08 
50/36 p 1.50 1.72 
65/45 1.30 $ ; 1.58 
75/60** 1.18 1.49 
100/74** 9: 1.08 1.44 
125/60 1.05 $1.09 
150/120 1.02 1.12 
300/225 95 1.08 
* Twisted includes twists up to 6 turns on 40 and 50 denier, and up 
to 5 turns on heavier deniers 
** Spun Dyed Black 15¢ per Ib. extra 


‘44’ HH Spool Spun Yarn 


15 
Turn 
No No 5 5 12 Skeins 
Twist Twist Turn Turn Turn 
Den/Fil Tubes Beams Beams Cones Beams Cones 


30 $1.35 $1.35 


$1.08 
1.08 
1.03 
99 
150/90*** 81 
150/120 
** Bemberg Solution Dyed yarns are spun in 75/45 and 100/60 only 
Black 15¢ per lb. extra; all other colors 35¢ per lb. extra 
*** Spun Dyed Black 15¢ per Ib. extra 


Nub-Lite (Short Nubbi) 


212 Twist 5 Twist 

Code Den/Fil Cones Cones 
1516 150/90 $1.35 
1517* 150/90 1.35 
2000 200/120 96 
2025** 200/120 96 
3000 300/180 $1.00 
4000 400 /224 1.00 
6000 600/360 98 
8000 800/450 98 

* Code 1517 can be run in warp or filling 

** Code 2025-Softer than 2000 

Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 
to consignee’s nearest freight station east of the Mississippi River 
To points west of the Mississippi River minimum freight allowed to 
Memphis, Tennessee. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk 
Merchandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affili- 
ates is sold f.o.b. delivery point 


American Enka Corp. 


Current Prices 
Standard Quality Yarns 


Standard Quality Rayon Yarns 


A. Natural: 


Knotless 
Knitting 


Den/Fil, 
Beams 
~ Cones 


Wmtm Luster 
~ 
in 


~ 
jee) 
“anN-~ 


oon on on on 


_ 


100/40 

100/40 

100/60 

125/40 

150/40 

150/40 

150/40 

150/90 

200/40 

250/60 

300/50 

300/60 

300/60 

300/60 

300/60 

300/40, 
120 H.T 3. 45 

450/80 3 ; 7 65 66 

600/80,120 .E 3 ; 6 } 64 65 

900/120 3 3 35 63 64 

900/120 H.T 38 { 65 66 
B—Briglo, P—Perlglo (semi-dull), -—Englo (dull), H.T High 

Tenacity 

B. Tinted Yarns: 5¢ additional per Ib 


“Jetspun”’ Colored Yarns 


Weav- 
ing 

Den/Fil. Tenacity Turns Cones Beams Cakes Colors 
100 Regular 2.5S 1.34 1.34 All 
100/6 Regular 4 S&Z 1.26 All 
150 Regular 2.1S : 1.21 All 
300 Regular 3.4S - All 
450 Regular 3.0S All 
600 Regular 3.4S All 
900/120 Regular 3.4S All 
200/40 High 3.48 All 
600/80 High 3.48 3 All 
900/120 High 3.48 1.02 All 

Terms: Net 30 days F.O.B. Enka, North Carolina or Lowland, Ten- 
nessee Minimum common carrier transportation charges prepaid to 
first destination on or east of the Mississippi River 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective January 23, 1956 


Graded Yarns 


All Cones 
Den- Short Long Beams 
ier Filament Type Skeins Skeins Tubes Cakes 
50 20 Bright & Dull $ $1.5 $1.51 $1.40 
60 10 Bright 1.36 1.25 
75 10-30 Bright 1.15 1.12 1.03 
75 30 Dull 1.12 1.03 
100 14-40 Bright 1.02 99 91 
60 Dull 1.01 93 
24-40-60 Bright & Semi-Dull . 86 81 
40 Dull 86 81 
90 Dull 87 82 
10-44 Bright : 79 75 
60 Semi-Dull & Dull . 72 70 
44 Bright & Dull d 70 .68 
234 Dull 72 -70 
100 Bright ig 67 65 
100 Bright 66 64 
60-100-150 Bright ] 65 63 

75 Bright 34 62 
150 Bright 


Extra Turns Per 


75 Bright 6-Turns $1.: 
100 Bright 6-Turns 1 
150 Bright 6-Turns 
300 g Bright 5-Turns 
300 Bright 6-Turns 
600 3 Bright 5 Turns 


Rayflex 


150 Rayflex 
300 Rayflex 
450 Ray flex 
600 2: Rayfiex 
900 Rayflex 


Thick and Thin Yarns 


Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Dull 

Bright & Dull 


Colorspun Yarns 


Currently producing 150/30 and 300/60 regular tenacity and 900/234 
Rayflex at premiums of $.35 per pound 
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BAN-LON HELANCA CHADOLON 
AGILON LIVOLON TASLAN 


UNDER LICENSEE ARRANGEMENT 


NYLON DACRON ORLON 


RAYON SILK 


ALL 
SYNTHETIC 
FIBERS 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF AETNA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


DONALD G. BREWSTER: President and General Manager 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD AND WASHTENAW AVES. - CHICAGO 47, ILL.» 20 NORTH KERR ST. + CONCORD, N.C. 


Oscar Heineman Corporation « 
C. D. Gott Co. 
The Champlain Spinners, Inc. ¢ 
John G. Archer 


° 4th and Grand St. . 


SALES OFFICES 


20 N. Kerr St. 
1001 Chattanooga Bank Bidg. « 
1440 Broadway « New York 18,N.Y. ¢ Tel 
West Des Moines, lowa 


Concord, North Carolina 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
. LOngacre 4-8755 


Tel. 6282 
e Tel. 7-8879 


. Tel. 5-5440 


Oscar Heineman Corporation ¢ 1934 No. Washtenaw Ave. e Chicago 47, lll. e Tel. Albany 2-6100 


Helanca licensee, 


Heberlein Patent 


Corporation; Chadolon and Livolon licensee, 


Patentex, Inc.; Agilon licensee, 


Deering Milliken Research Trust; Taslan licensee, E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co.; Ban-Lon licensee, Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 





C & M HIGH-PRODUCTION MACHINES 
produce a BETTER piece of goods in YOUR mill at LESS operating cost! 


DUPLEX SEWING MACHINE 


Sews loom cuts together into a large roll 
up to 38” in diameter. Two rolling-up 
drums for large rolls makes operation 
continuous. When first large roll is com- 
pleted, it is run into shear and second 
large roll started, making a 

fast, low-cost operation. 


CMR RAYON SHEAR 


Equipped with automatic Seam Protector giving 
complete full-width protection. Constant tension 
prevents slack. Individual built-in revolver mo- 
tors feature automatic instantaneous reversing 
of revolvers. Selvage Eliminator and Counters 
optional. 


urtis & 
arble MACHIN 


UNISPEED INSPECTOR 


Made with self-supporting swinging center 
wind Arbor for easy removal of goods. 
Constant speeds are adjusted to rate de- 
sired. Forward or reverse motions con- 
trolled by hand lever. Foot treadle starts 
and stops machine. 


The most fully automatic machines made to 
handle goods from 50” to 72” wide. Write us 
for complete details to fit your own cloth room 
requirements. 


E CO., WORCESTER 3, MASS. 








Southern Sales and Service 


South Carolina National Bank Building, Greenville, S. C. 
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Viscose Filament Yarns 
The following deposit charges are made on invoices 300 50 
Metal Section Beams $170.00 each 900 50 
Wooden Section Beams 55.00 each 900 90 
Wooden Section Beam Crates 30.00 each 2700 150 
Metal Section Beam Racks 75.00 each 2700 270 
Metal Tricot Spools—14” flange 30.00 each 5400 540 2% 
21” flange 60.00 each (A) 2¢/1b. additional for cones less than 37 and tubes less than 
32” flange 150.00 each Terms: Net 30 days. ; 
Metal Tricot Spool Racks—14” flange 135.00 each Prices are quoted F.O.B. Shipping Point—lowest cost of transporta 
21” flange 100.00 each tion allowed or prepaid. To points west of the Mississippi lowest cost 
32” flange 75.00 each of transportation allowed or prepaid to Mississippi River crossing 


Wooden Tricot Spool Crates 20.00 each Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Cloth Cake Covers 05 each 
Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect Effective January 27, 1956 


Terms: Net 30 days Bleached Yarns 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective January 24, 1956 


2x 


4.4 Lb. Tubes 


4.4 Lb. Cones 


Filament 
Turns per In 


Den. Fil. Twist Beams 
749 and +14 100 25“S" Bright 
Production 150 “Ss” Bright 
75/30/3 Bright $ 150 . i Luster #4 
100/40/3 Bright 93 5 150 § Bright intermedi 
100/40/5 Bright 7 ate strength 
100,60/3 Bright 200 3” Bright 
125/40/2Z Bright 200 Bright g = 
150/40/3 Bright 300 Bright 70 
150/40/2Z Bright 300 Bright 7 70 
150/40/5 Bright 300 80 Luster #4 70 
150/40/8 Bright 300 80 ‘S” Bright extra = 
150/40/0 Bright (Non Shrunk) strong : = 72 
300/50/3 Bright 1: 5 56 450 60 : Bright 67 67 : : 
300/50/0 Bright (Non Shrunk 600 90 5“S" Bright 66 66 66 
+20 Production : 900 5 : Bright 65 65 3S 65 
150/40/3 Bright 900 5 s°s Bright 65 65 bs 65 
150/40/0 Bright (Non Shrunk Luster #4 is semi-dull ; sas 
150 /40/2Z Bright Standard skein lengths at 2,100 yards for 900 denier, 3,200 yards for 
300/50/3 Bright 3 600 denier, 4,400 yards for 450 denier, and 6,500 yards for 300 denier 
300/50/0 Bright (Non Shrun all at 2¢ per pound over cone prices 
20 Production 900 denier 6 turns—Plus 8¢ for cones 
100/40/3 Dull Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
100 /60/2Z Dull Domestic transportation charges al- 
100/60/0 Dull lowed at lowest published rate to all points east of the Mississippi 
100/60/5 Dull 92 River : 
SCE Tce ties eveuen 2 7 North American Rayon Corp. 
Ak + Jui (Non SArunk 
Dull eats Current Prices 
Dull (Non Shrunk 
Dull 


» 


wn 


uaucu 


on delivery of goods to carrier 


52 
Thin Rayon 
150/60/3 Bright 1.10 
450/120/3 Bright 89 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, lowest 


transportation allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Mississippi 
River 

Prices subject to change without notice 

All previous prices withdrawn 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. on - 


2 Strength Yarns 
Textile Fibers Dept. “NARCO 100 


Current Prices 
Effective with orders issued April 2, 1956 


Bright and Dull 
(A) 
Cones, 
Beams, 
Tubes Skeins Cakes 
Textile *‘Cordura”’ $1.90 $1.85 
1.58 


First Quality 
Den/Fil 
Knitting*, Jacquard 
and Velvet Cones 
No Twist 
Knitting Cones 
o> Untreated Cakes 


x 


1 oO ON 


“So Nand Weaving Cones 


to tc to + Beams, Tubes** 


J -] +I-1 


55 
60 


Textile ‘“‘Cordura”’ 1 

1 

1.0% Semi-High 
10: 

1 


Textile “Cordura” 


Strength Yarns 300/7 
Hi-NARCO 
* Oiled Cones .01 per pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 
** 1 lb. tubes $.02 per pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 
Bright Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 
Dull J 9 to consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 
points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis, 
Tenn. allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Mer- 
: chandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates if 
‘Cordura sold f.o.b. delivery point 


RAYON HIGH TENACITY 
YARN and FABRIC 


Textile “‘Cordura 7 American Enka Corp. 
y Effective January 26, 1956 
pene “arene - + : Tempra (High Tenacity) 
‘ Denier Elongation Beams & Cones 
1100/480 Low 5.6 
1230/480 High 
1650/720 Low 
1820/720 High 
2200/960 High & Low 


Thick and Thin Suprenka (Extra High Tenacity) 


WIN vines 
SANMWSSSE 


Textile “Cordura’”’ 


1650/720 Low 
1900/720 High 61 
2200/960 Low 60 

* Beams Only 

Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. Enka, North Carolina, or Lowland Ten- 
nessee; minimum freight allowed to first destination east of the Mis- 
sissippi River 
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News (Continued from Page 85) 


the capacity of the plant will be 
doubled. Construction of the initial 
facilities is expected to be com- 
pleted late this year. 


Hatch Textile Research 
Marks 30th Year 

On May lst Hatch Textile Re- 
search, Inc., celebrated its 30th 
anniversary. Mr. Herbert H. Hatch, 
a veteran of the textile industry 
since 1908, founded the _ testing 
laboratory under the name of 
Hatch & Reutlinger. J. J. Reut- 
linger resigned in 1936, and the 
business continued under its pres- 
ent name with Adolph Marklin as 
senior technologist. The laboratory 
serves wholesale, manufacturing, 
converting and retail organizations 
in quality control, testing and 
handling of consumer and inter- 
trade complaints. 


Herbert H. Hatch 


Mr. Hatch is a founder, charter 
member and former director and 
vice president of the American As- 
sociation for Textile Technology, 
Inc. 


J.P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced that their modernization 
program at the Dunean plant in 
Greensville, S. C. will be com- 
pleted in June or July, 1956. This 
project covers the installation of 
longdraft, large-package spinning 
and modernization of weaving 
equipment at a total cost of about 
$2,400,000. 


Julia Morse has been elected 
vice president of Anderson & 
Cairns, Inc., advertising agency. 


James W. McCarthy has been ap- 
pointed merchandising representa- 
tive, chain store and mail order 
houses, for Celanese Corp. of 
America. 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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How Proctor Blending Equipment makes 





MORE PROFITS 


at ALEXANDER SMITH 


"manufacturing costs reduced...quality increased...”’ 


**We think it would be an opportune time to discuss the very fine 
equipment you have furnished us in Greenville and Yonkers, and for 
us to show our appreciation of your efforts to reduce our manu- 
facturing costs and to increase our quality...’’—writes Alexander 
Smith’s Director of Engineering. For today, improved automatic blend- 
ing of wool or synthetics is a cost-saving reality at Alexander Smith. 





THE PROCTOR ROLLER BLENDER distributes the precision-weighed stock, re-lays it in lay- 
ers and then breaks it down from top to bottom keeping variations in the fibers blended 
under 114°%. The second unit is on color blending and assures uniformity of shade in 
their carpet yarns. 


EQUIPMENT PAYS FOR ITSELF QUICKLY— Regardless of the size of your 
mill, a Proctor & Schwartz blending system will not only pay for itself 
quickly in direct labor savings, but also in the production of better 
yarns at greater profits! 


QUALITY PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED—Blending is just one of the 
many fiber processing operations of every conceivable type which have 
been pioneered by Proctor and Schwartz—world’s largest and most 
experienced producer of blending machinery. And, as always, every 
piece of Proctor blending equipment, from the smallest pilot unit to the 
largest system, comes to you with the assurance of quality performance 
—as guaranteed. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE FIELD 


AUTOMATIC BLENDING SYSTEMS + WEIGHING FEEDS « PICKERS * SHREDDERS * BALE 
BREAKERS + SYNTHETIC CARDS + GARNETTS + DRYERS FOR FIBROUS MATERIAL 
* YARN DRYERS + HOT AIR SLASHER DRYERS + CLOTH CARBONIZERS + ROLLER 
DRYERS AND CURERS * LOOP AGERS FOR PRINT GOODS « TENTER HOUSINGS + OPEN- 
WIDTH BLEACH SYSTEMS FOR WOVEN FABRICS + MULTIPASS AIRLAY DRYERS « 
NYLON SETTING EQUIPMENT + CON-O-MATIC WASHERS + CONTINUOUS BLEACH 
SYSTEMS FOR PRODUCING TUBULAR KNITS + EQUIPMENT FOR “REDMANIZED® ® 

SHRUNK-TO-FIT FABRICS » CARPET DRYERS 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery and Industrial Drying Equipment 
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American Viscose Corp. 


Effective April 2, 1956 (Revised as of April 18, 1956 
Super Rayflex 


Denier Filament Twist Beams 
1650 (Type 110 980 0 $.63 
1650 (Type 200-300 980 4.1Z 5 
Tire Yarn 
1100 490 2.5Z 
1650 980 
1650 980 
2200 980 0 
High Strength 
1150 499 2.5Z 
1230 490 3.6Z 
980 3.52 
980 3.6Z < 
Rayflex, Tire Yarn and High Strength yarns are sold ‘Not 


iranteed for Dyeing 
Tire Fabric 


1100/490/5 
2200 980 
Above prices based on minimum Carcass, 1£ 1aximum Top 
Ply, 5% maximum Breaker 
1650/9802 
Production Factor 
525 Oper Carcass 665 
300 490 Top Ply 675 
115 275°* Breaker 70 
Determine by dividing total ends by picks 
** Orders limited to 5 total 1650 fabric booked for any given 
period 
SUPER RAYFLEX FABRIC TYPE 110 
Add .05 to above tire fabric prices 
SUPER RAYFLEX FABRIC TYPE 200-300 
The following deposit charges Add .03 to above tire fabric prices 
ire made on invoices 
Beams $55.00 each 
Crates (Metal 75.00 each 
Fabric Shell Rolls 3.50 each 
Same to be credited upon return in good condition-—freight collect 
Terms: Net 30 days. 


E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


“Super Cordura” 
(all packages) 

$.68 
68 
61 
61 
60 
60 


480 
480 
720 
720 
960 
960 

is containing ends of direct dyed yarn $3.30 per end extra 

ns: Net 30 days 

Prices are quoted F.O.B. shipping point—lowest cost of transporta 
tion allowed or prepaid. To points west of the Mississippi lowest cost 
of transportation allowed or prepaid to the Mississippi River crossing 


NNNWNNN 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective January 27, 1956 
Unbleached Bright High Tenacity Yarns 


Turns 4.4 Lb. 2.2 Lb. 
Fil Per In. Cones Beams 
480 1.5 “Z” 62 62 
720 Ee Sp 58 
30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges al- 
lowest published rate to all points east of the Mississippi 


North American Rayon Corp. 


High-Strength Yarns—SUPER-NARCO 
Twist 


1650 720 3Z 

1850 720 3Z 

Super High Strength Yarns— 

1650 720 1.5Z Y 64 
Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 

to consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 

points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis, 

Tenn. allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Mer- 

chandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates 

if sold f.o.b delivery point 


ACETATE FILAMENT YARN 
American Viscose Corp. 


Current Prices 
Effective December 20, 1955 
Bright and Dull 


* Intermediate Twist 
Cones & 

Denier & 4-6 Lb Twister Spinning Twist 
Filaments Tubes Warps Cones Warps 
55/14 $.9¢ $1.00 $.93 $.94 
75/20 - 9° 96 .89 90 
100/28 ¢ ¢ 92 85 86 
120/32 Fs 83 76 77 
150/41 3 ¢ 69 70 
200/54 ) 66 67 
300 /50 } 62 63 

* Standard Twist 2¢ additional 
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Celanese Corp. of America 


Current Prices 
Effective December 19, 1955 
Bright and Dull 


Intermediate Twist 
1& 4- 
Denier and 4 & 6-Lb 6-TM Pound O Twist 
Filaments Cones Beams Tubes Cheeses Cones Beams’ Tubes 
5/13 $1.12 $1.13 $ $ $ $1.07 $ 
99 93 94 875 
95 96 93 89 90 79 
97 ¢ 95 84 
91 92 89 85 77 
82 x 81 76 
74 ¢ 74 4 69 66 
70 70 66 
66 57 66 62 
64 35 64 60 
62 i 62 
60 ) 60 
3 to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams $.02 Additional 
150 Denier 12 TM Tubes 73 
55/0/15Dull Tricot Beams 935 
2-Pound Cheeses 01 Less Than 4-Pound Cheeses 
2-BU and 4-BU Tubes Same Price as 4 and 6-Lb. Cones 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, lowest 
transportation allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Mississippi 
River 
Prices subject to change without notice 
All previous prices withdrawn 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


Spinning Twist 


Celaperm Filament Yarn Prices 


Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 
Denier and 4 & 6-Lb. 
Filaments Cones Beams 
55/15 $1.37 $1.38 
75/20 1.34 1.35 
100/26 28 1.29 
120/40 19 1.20 
150/40 11 1.12 

1 

1 

1 


Cones Beams 


200 /52 05 06 
300/30 01 02 
450/120 99 00 
600/160 97 98 
900,80 94 
3 to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams $.02 Additional 


Effective March 11, 1955 
Celaperm Black Yarn Prices 


Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 
Denier and 1 & 6-Lb. 
Filaments Cones 
55/15 $ $1.18 $ 
75/20 1.15 1.08 1.09 
100/26 5 1.09 f 1.03 
120/40 of 1.00 93 94 
150/40 ‘ 92 ; 87 
200/52 5 86 3 82 
300/80 E 82 78 
450/120 ¢ 80 76 
600/160 78 
900/80 d 
3 to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams $.02 Additional 

Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, low 
est transportation allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Missis 
sippi River 

Prices subject to change without notice 

All previous prices withdrawn 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


Beams Cones Beams 
$1.11 $1.12 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 

Acetate 


Intermediate Twist Low Twist Zero Twist 


& 4 Lb. 
*s” Tubes 


° 


; Filament 


yy 
Denier & 


on pe 


66 


62 
60 
59 


70/240 59 
} 5 60 61 
2700/132/210 3 y 60 61 
3200/160/210 
5400 /420 60 61 
6000 /744 
12000/1488 65 66 
A 1X 5%” Tubes—add .02 to 2 & 4 lb. %” Tubes Price 
B. Regular Twist (3 thru 5 t.p.i.)—add .02 to Intermediate Twist 
Price 
C. 2 lb. Twisted Tubes—.01 less than 4 & 6 lb. Twisted Tubes on 
150-200-300 Denier Intermediate Twist 
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Lge” ~~ featuring 


continuous 


‘Oy welded 
pf ot a 
NYLON & RUBBER 

YARN BEAMS 


FORGED 

HEADS 

RIGID 
BARRELS 

wall barrels 

treme pres 

m I : i denier; 

low-turn nylon; and rubber yarns. 


13% and 21 iameter heads. 


SECTION BEAMS 


ninum loy h ; ? 
1 extruded aluminum barrels c 
hrink, swell, splinter or disto 





WARP BEAMS 


for BROAD, NARROW FABRIC, 
RIBBON, VELVET AND 
CARPET LOOMS 


BROADLOOM BEAMS 


Draper 
Shown above Looms 
is Milton’s 
stud con- 
struction (also 
made 











cast 


Adjustable head 

with fixed shaft, or fixed 
head with removable 
shaft, 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETINS 


ILTON MACHINE WORKS 
INCORPORATED 


MILTON « PENNA. 


JUNE, 1956 


News 


The National Aniline Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., has 
announced these changes: John J. 
Reed and M. S. Rhodes as product 
managers; and D. A. Feil, D. A. 
Aubrecht, and William M. Holtz- 
claw as superintendents of engi- 
neering at the company’s plants in 
Chesterfield, Va., Moundsville, W. 
Va., and Buffalo, N. Y., respec- 
tively. 


Continued from Page 89) 


Thomas L. Stilwell has been 
made sales manager of the textile 
machinery division of The Warner 
& Swasey Co. Stilwell succeeds 
Eugene R. Gardner, who retired 
on May 1 after 44 years with the 
company. The company also an- 
nounced that Raymond O. Perrault 
has been moved to their Philadel- 
phia sales office as a field engineer 
in that area, and Chester J. Haug 
has been moved to the firm’s At- 
lanta office as field engineer in 
their southeast territory. 


Leon E. Seidel, formerly assoc. 
editor of Textile Industries, has 
joined the Lurex Yarn Division, 
The Dobeckmun Co. 


John D. Duskin, Jr. has been 
made assistant to the president of 
Wellington Sears Co. 


Trumeter Co. has announced the 
appointment of Ingalls Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc., Providence, R. I., as 
their New England representative. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
ATA 
MODERATE PRICE... 


A ONE-PIECE 
ALUMINUM 
BOBBIN® 


One-piece aluminum take-up 
and transfer take-up bobbins 


At last, a strong, durable bobbin 
made by brazing aluminum heads 
to an aluminum barrel. The braz- 
ing forms a one-piece bobbin with 
no cracks or possible openings to 
trap yarn. 


This brand new bobbin—as strong 
as any bobbin on the market— 
will withstand the tremendous 
pressures of Helanca or other con- 
tinuous filament nylon yarns. In 
tests, this bobbin has withstood 
pressures far greater than any 
to be found in normal usage. In 
usage there has yet to be a fail- 
ure. This bobbin has been tried, 
approved, and purchased by lead- 
ing throwsters and processors of 
Helanca, as well as other contin- 
vous filament nylon. 


*Pat. App. for 
MACK 


ALLENTOWN BOBBIN 
WORKS, INC. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Color-Sealed 


Intermediate Twist 
Twisted Tubes 
_ Denier 2Lb.4&6Lb. Cones Beams Cones Beams Tubes Beams 
55/18-24 1.37 1.38 1.31 1.32 1.245 1.315 
75/24 1.34 1.35 1.28 1.29 1.18 1.28 
100/32 1 1.28 1.29 1.22 1.23 1.14 
150/40 1 : 1.11 1.12 1.06 1.07 1.03 1.06 
200/60 1 d 1.05 1.06 1.01 1.02 1.00 
300/40-80 1 J 1.01 1.02 -97 
A. Regular Twist—add .02 to intermediate twist prices 


Black 


Intermediate Twist 
2&4 4&6 
Lb. Lb. 
58” Twisted 
Denier Tubes Tubes Cones Beams Cones Beams Tubes Beams 
1.17 1.18 1.11 1.12 1.045 1.115 
1.12 1.14 1.15 d § .98 1.08 
1.06 1.08 .02 k 94 
91 91 ‘ .83 86 
85 85 F 80 
81 81 ; 75 77 
79 7 


(i 


Low Twist Zero Twist 


95 97 


Low Twist Zero Twist 


900 /44-70-240 

1800/88 74 74 
2700/132-210 74 
3000/210 

3200/160 74 

5400 /420 

6000/744 

12000/1488 78 

A. Regular Twist (3 thru 5 t.p.i.)\—add .02 in intermediate twist 
prices 

B. 2 lb. Twisted Tubes are the same as 4 & 6 Ib. except on 150-200 
and 300 denier intermediate twist where the price is .01 less 

C. 1 lb. 5%” Tubes—add .02 to 2 and 4 lb. %” Tubes. 

Terms: Net 30 Days. Domestic Prices are quoted F.O.B. Shipping 
Point—lowest cost of transportation allowed or prepaid. To points 
west of Mississippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed or prepaid to 
Mississippi River crossing. 

Price subject to change without notice 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 


Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Effective December 19, 1955 


Estron Yarn, Bright or Dull — White 


Regular Tubes 
Denier & Twist Intermediate Twist Low Twist Twist 
Filament Cones Cones Tubes Beams Cones Beams Zero 


$1.01 $0.99 $0.97 $0.93 $0.94 $0.87 42 
97 95 93 : 89 79 
97 95 
91 89 rc : A | 
84 82 BE 7 mE 
-74 7 66 
200/£ ; 70 
300/75 66 x 60 
450 64 
600/15 62 
900/2: 60 
900 & 
Heavier 


Current Prices 


Chromspun—Standard Colors (Except Black) 


Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Low Twist 
Filament Cones Beams Cones Beams Cones Beams 


55/13 $1.39 $1.40 $1.37 $1.38 $1.31 
75/19 1.36 1.37 1.34 1.35 1.28 
100/25 1.30 1.31 1.28 1.29 1.22 
150/38 1.11 1.12 1.06 
300/75 1.01 1.02 97 
450/114 99 1.00 95 
900/230 94 95 


Current Prices 


Chromspun—Black 


Low Twist & 
Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Spun Twist 
Filament Cones Cones Beams Beams 


55/12 $1.19 

75/ 
100 
150/: 
200/5 
300/75 
450 
900 /230 

Prices are subject to change without notice 

Prices on special items quoted on request 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—wu. S. A. dollars 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in the 
United States east of Mississippi River. Seller reserves right to select 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees to 
a route or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall pay 
the excess of transportation cost and tax 


92 


RAYON STAPLE and TOW 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective July 26, 1954 


Rayon Staple 


Regular 
Extra Strength 
1.0 Denier 
“Viscose 32A” 
‘Avisco Crimped”’ 
1.25 Denier 
3.0 & 5.5 Deniers 
8.0 & 15.0 Deniers 
“Avisco Smooth” 
8.0, 15.0 & 22.0 Deniers 
Short Staple Blend 


Rayon Tow 


Grouped Continuous Filaments (200,000 Total Denier) 
1.5, 3.0 & 5.5 Denier Per Filament 
9.0 Denier Per Filament 
Grouped Continuous Filaments (4400/3000 & 2200/1500) 
Prices of other descriptions on request 
Terms: Net 30 days 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 


Rayon Tow 
Bright 
& Dull 
1.5, 3,5 D.P.F 34 
8 D.P.F 36 


Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. 
Effective April 23, 1956 


Rayon Staple 
Bright 
142 and 3 denier $.31 
Available in 1%”, 1-9/16” and 2” 


/ 
“Coloray’’ Spun Dyed Rayon Staple 
142 Den. 3 Den 11% Den. Price 
1-9/16” 2” 6” per Lb 
(Code numbers for color and denier) 
Black 1404 1419 1425 37¢ 
Tan 8004 8019 8025 39¢ 
Medium Brow: 8804 8819 8825 39¢ 
Silver Grey 1004 1019 1025 39¢ 
Terra Cotta 8204 8219 8225 39¢ 
Khaki 3004 3019 3025 40¢ 
Dark Brow: 8604 8519 3525 40¢ 
Slate Grey 0804 0819 0825 43¢ 
Light Blue 4004 4019 4025 44e 
Sulphur 2004 2019 2025 44¢ 
Apple Green 5104 5119 5025 45¢ 
Peacock Blue 4604 4619 4625 46¢ 
Medium Blue 4204 4219 4225 48¢ 
Dark Blue 4404 4419 4425 49¢ 
Hunter Greer 5404 5419 5425 49¢ 
Indian Yellow 2504 2519 2525 49¢ 
Pink 6004 6019 6025 50¢ 
Turquoise 4804 4819 4825 50¢ 
Malachite Greer 5204 5219 5225 5l¢ 
Red 7004 7019 7025 56¢ 
(In addition to the above, Black is also available in 
142 den. 1%” (1401) 3 den. 1-9/16” (1416) 4% den. 2” 
3 den. 1%” (1413) 3 den. 242” (1420) 4% den. 4’’) 
Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. LeMoyne, Alabama. Minimum transpor 

tation allowed to points in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River 


The Hartford Rayon Co. 
Div. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc 


Rayon Staple 


Effective February 8, 1956 


REGULAR 
1.5 denier Bright 
1%” and 2” 
VISCALON 44 
15 denier 3” Dull 
VISCALON 66 (Crimped) 
8 denier 2” Bright 
15 denier 3” Bright 
15 denier 3” Dull 
‘“*KOLORLOK’’—Solution Dyed Rayon Staple—15 denier 3” 
Bright Dull 


Cloud Grey 45¢ 45¢ 

Sandalwood 45¢ 45¢ 

Nutria 45¢ 45¢ 

Sea Green 45¢ 45¢ 

Mint Green 45¢ 45¢ 

Champagne 45¢ 45¢ 

Café Brown 55¢ 

Midnight Black 45¢ 

Gold 45¢ 45¢ 

Turquoise 45¢ 45¢ 

Terms: Net 30 days. Prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point, lowest 

cost of transportation allowed, or prepaid. To points West of the Mis- 
sissippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed to the Mississippi River 
crossing 
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For 83 years, 
“DIAMOND FINISH” 
has stood for the BEST 
in spinning and 


twister rings. 


WHITINSVILLE (‘™4ss 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING BRING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and me wee Twister R. ings since 1873 





Rep. for the Carolinas & Va.: W. K. SHIRLEY, 25 Oak St., Belmont, N.C. 
Rep. for Ala., Ga., & Tenn: H. M. JACKSON, 216 Longview Dr., Jefferson, Ga 





Get the advantages of 


INFRA-RED 
Plus — the economy of 


GAS... 








Red-Ray Radiant Gas Burners 


— — 


fA x > ry 


~ a 


Efficient * Durable * Flameless 
Instant Turn-off ¢ Air-cooled 


Red-Ray Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


318 Cliff Lane Cliffside Park, N. J. 
Tel: Cliffside 6-10000 


(ten-thousand) 
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KEEP COST 
.... DOWN! 


USE 
. SUPERIOR 
PERFORMING.... 


ACANIUHTT 


TEXTILE GUIDES 


Test Samples of 
HEANIUM 


stock guides 
will be furnished 
without 
charge 
Address somple 
‘ requests to Dept. 9 
HEANY INDUSTRIAL 
CERAMIC CORP. 


New Haven 3, Conn 


MOH's hardness 9.5 Water absorption 0.0. impervious 
Specific Gravity 3.80 Sofe operating temperature Cc 1500 
°F 2800 


HEANY INDUSTRIAL CERAMIC CORP. 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONNECTICUT 


Southern Representative: 
RALPH GOSSETT & CO.,GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Representative Engineer 
ROBERT CARROLL, 408 MC IVER ST.. GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
New England Representative 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., CENTRAL FALLS, R. | 





ACETATE STAPLE and TOW The Chemstrand Corp. 


i f » Current Prices 
Celanese Corp. of America ide. Standard _ Second 
Current Prices Denier ment Twist Type* Package Price/Ib. Price/lb. 
10 ) SD Bobbins $8.00 
Staple 15 O SD Bobbins 5.00 
Bright & Dull 15 ; SD Bobbins 00 
Celanese Acetate Staple : 20 Bobbins 75 
2, 3, 5.5 & 8 Individual Deniers $.32 30 Bobbins 
2 & 17 Individual Deniers 33 40 Bobbins 
35 & 50 Individual Deniers 36 40 Bobbins 
Variable Acetate Fibers 30 40 Bobbins 
5 Individual Denier Flat Filament Acetate 38 50 Bobbins 
Tow artes 70 Bobbins 
| Bright = 70 HB Bobbins 
Cela vese ( elatou Acetate r 100 SD Bobbins 
2, 3, 5.5 & 8 Individual Deniers $.34 100 HB Bobbins 
12 & 17 Individual Deniers 35 140 SD Bobbins 
35 & 50 Individual Deniers 37 200 B Bobbins 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, lowest 210 HB Bobbins 
transportation allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Mississippi 260 HB Bobbins 
River 840 HB Beams 
Prices subject to change without notice 840 HB Tubes 
All previous prices withdrawn ss 
* Terms: Net 30 days 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. Lowest transportation paid to destination east of Mississippi River 
Tenness Note: All Standard Quality Yarn—No break 
“ preteens ©. Bobbins, tubes, beams, and crates for beams become the property 
Effective October 31, 1955 of the yarn purchaser. Bobbins are invoiced at 25¢ or 45¢ each, de 
pending on type; tubes are invoiced at 40¢ each; and beams and 
' a Estron Staple crates for beams are invoiced at $220 and $25 respectively 
Deniers per Filament Bright and Dull 
2, 3, and 5 $.32 per Ib 
Prices are subject to change without notice é. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Prices on special items quoted on request | : 
Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—tu. S. A. dollars Textile Fibers Dept. 
Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in the urrent Prices 
United States east of Mississippi River. Seller reserves right to select Cc ° 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees Nylon Yarn 
to a route or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall Den- Fila- Turn/ Ist 
pay the excess of transportation cost and tax ier Ment In. Twist Type* Package Grade 


NON CELLULOSIC YARN as 
ACRYLIC 


0 Oo 200 Bobbin 7.00 
Ms Z 200 Bobbin 7.00 
0 oO 200 Bobbin 5.00 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Textile Fibers Dept. 

Current Prices “Orlon”’ 


NNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNN 
Ft take pak ta kp hh pl pt fe ptt KN OT 


no 


6 oO 670/680 Bobbin 5.05 
, 200 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
670 Bobbin 
209 Bobbin 
100/200 Bobbin 
670 /680 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
100 /200 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
100/200 Bobbin 
400 Bobbir 
670 /680 Bobbin 
200 Bobbir 
200 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
670 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
100/200 Bobbin 
100,200 Bobbir 
300 Bobbin 
670/680 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
100/200 Bobbin 
300 Bobbin 
680 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
0 200 Bobbin 
300 Bobbin 
100 Bobbin 
680 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
300 Bobbin, Beam 
100 Bobbin 
300 Bobbin 
100 Bobbin 
300 Bobbin 
: : 800 100 Bobbin 
American Enka Corporation 40: 300 Bobbin 
Nylenka Filament Yarn Prices 840 140 300 Alum. Tube 


Effective March 16, 1956 | Industrial Yarn 
2100 340 0 300 Paper Tube 
2520 420 0 300 Paper Tube 
5040 2520 0 300 Paper Tube 
15120 2520 0 300 Paper Tube 
These prices are subject to change without notice 
Terms—Net 30 Days 
Freight Terms—F.O.B. Shipping Point—Lowest cost of transporta- 
tion allowed or prepaid. To points west of Mississippi, lowest 
cost of transportation allowed or prepaid to Mississippi River 
Crossing 
Following are invoiced as a separate item: 
Bobbins at 25 cents or 45 cents each depending on type 
4 Aluminum Tubes at 40 cents each 
4 Beams (Domestic Price) at $220.00 each 
40 Cradles (Domestic Price) for Beams at $115.00 each 
40 (Beams and Cradles are deposit carriers and remain the property of 
= E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.) 
” Types 
840 140 bright High Beam 1.20 * Type is used to describe luster, tenacity, and size or oil content 
Pirns charged at $.25 each. Deposit refunded upon return of pirn Type 100 Bright, normal tenacity 
in good condition. Cones are non-returnable. Beams and cradles are Type 200 Semidull, normal tenacity 
deposit carriers and remain property of American Enka Corporation Type 209 Semidull, normal tenacity, 
Terms: Net 320 days. Minimum common earrier transportation Type 300 Bright, high tenacity 
charges will be prepaid and absorbed to the first destination on or Type 400 Semidull, high tenacity 
east of the Mississippi River. In prepaying transportation charges, Type 670 Dull, normal tenacity 
seller reserves the right to select the carrier used Type 680 Dull, normal tenacity 


a 


ON 


US ee es ee 


Ist 2nd 
Grade Grade 

75 denier, 30 filaments $2.65 $2.35 
100 denier, 40 filaments 2.35 2.10 
200 denier, 80 filaments 2.25 2.00 

Terms: Net 30 days 

These prices are subject to change without notice 

Freight Terms—F.O.B. Shipping Point—Lowest cost of transporta- 
tion allowed or prepaid. To points west of Mississippi, lowest cost of 
transportation allowed or prepaid to Mississippi River Crossing 40 


NYLON 50 


50 

Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation p4 
7 y : 5 

Caprolan” Tensile Tough Nylon 70 

Effective March 19, 1956 . 
‘ 

Heavy Yarns 70 

80 

Denier Turn/in. Type** Package Price/Lb. 80 

2100 3 Nominal H Parallel Paper Tube* $1.27 100 

2500 5 d/f Nominal Parallel Paper Tube 1 100 
3360 3 Nominal Parallel Paper Tube 1 100 

5000 ; Nominal Parallel Paper Tube 1.2% 100 

7500 } f Nominal Parallel Paper Tube 1 140 

1 

1 


NNYNONNEN 
— *r es 


tO toh 
: on 


on 


NNNNNN 


~ 


DON Non I or Gn 
Or Oh Gr Or Gr Sr Sr Gy GC 


Dt bah a fa fet pa fh th ft et ft ht bet Det ND et 


10,000 ; f Nominal Parallel Paper Tube 140 
15,000 5 Nominal HB Parallel Paper Tube 200 
Terms—Net 30 days 200 
These prices are subject to change without notice. All prices are 200 
quoted f.o.b. shipping point 210 
Lowest freight cost prepaid or allowed east of Mississippi River 260 

* Parallel Paper Tubes non-returnable, no charge 260 

** Type is used to describe luster and tenacity. 400 
Type HB: High Tenacity, Bright 420 


PST SP STD SF SP SP ST are 


Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 


k 


Pound, Std. 


Denier & 
Filament 
Tenacity 
Price per 
Pound, Sub 


A 


Pt et et tat peat ht et et ND 


= - . 
15 semi-dull £ Normal Pirn 
30/6 5Z semi-dull ¢ Normal Pirn 
30/8 5Z semi-dull Normal Pirn 
40/8 5Z semi-dull 3 Normal Pirn 
50/1: 5Z semi-dull ¢ Normal Pirn 
100 /3% 5Z semi-dull 965 Normal Pirn 
200 /3 52 bright Normal Pirn 
200/3 5Z bright Normal Cone 
210/3 5Z bright ¢ High Pirn 
210/3: 5Z bright £ High Cone 
840/140 5Z_ bright ¢ High Pirn 
840 /140 5Z_ bright § High Conc 


NNO 
wus 
yocoos 


TJ] 6 


an 


A tt et et pt NN Price per 
=) 


#S-139 spin finish 
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New! Sterling Boards of Stainless Steei 
Bobbin — Cone — Shell — Quill 

No rust, no replating, low maintenance when you use 
Sterling Stainless Steel Boards. 

Sterling Boards are self-stacking—eliminate racks— 
simplify handling—save space. 

Sterling Boards are made to your individual specifica- 
tions from either stainless steel or cadmium plated 
steel to hold the number and style of package you 
require. Write today and learn how you can save with 
Sterling Boards. 


com CTERLIN 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 


ENGINEERS ENGINEERING @ 

MANUFACTURERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
WILKES BARRE PENNA 

Successor to Johnson Eng & Mly. Ca 

Stainless Steel Products for the Textile Industry 








Specialists in 





THREAD CLEANING 


Type “I 
the D.F.D. family. Circulars of other types will be sent 


, illustrated, is only one of eight models in 


on request. 

This “F” Type Cleaner has recently proved to be the 
most versatile of the eight different models of D.F.D. 
Cleaners, owing to its adaptability to the latest models 
of textile et For further information, ask for our 
brochure on Type The Versatile Cleaner. 

The unique D.F % system of reversible blades _pro- 
vides four sizes of openings with two blades, ten sizes 
with three blades and eighteen sizes with four blades. 
Cleaner designed to create oscillating motion of threads; 
prevents early cutting of hardened tool steel blades. 


Write for Details 


COLLINS 


SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. yeh 


1357-97 Monsey Ave. Scranton 2, Pa. 
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Failure is usually 
the line of least persistence 


We who manufacture... 


LAMBERTVILLE THREAD GUIDES 


know that only by persisting in our effort to produce only the 
finest and most durable guides can we maintain the reputation 
we have built year by year. To maintain it we examine every 
our plant assuring you of perfect guides 
every time. Available in white or ‘‘Durablu”’ finish 


LAMBERTVILLE CERAMIC 


AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAMBERTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


guide before it leaves 








— 


=lough: ? Absolutely! 


EPI Patented Lock Ring* con- 
struction resists the tremendous 


crushing force of tenacious 
yarns. Designed for 


wi Dy the long pull. 


h 
Wy ‘ a 


*U. S. Patent 2,625,343 


Representatives 
J. H. Windle, Jr., 231 S. Main St. 
Providence, R. | 
R. P. Bennett, 333 Ridge St., 
Honesdale, Pa. 


{= Nyy 
aofi\é aS 
ENGINEEREGY /- 


Gibsonvitte, Carolina 


95 





POLYESTER 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept 
Current Prices 

“Dacron” 


Tubes 
Den. i Twist Luster Type ist Gr. 
30 Dull 5700 $2.75 
4( y Semi-Dull 5600 30 
4( : ll 5700 35 
7( ) sh 5500 90 
7 < Sem 1} 5600 90 
7 > gh 5500 
7 K ll 5700 
15¢ 38 Semi-Dul 5600 
221 5 sright 5100 
25 : 3right 5500 
1100 25 Semi-Dull 5900 
1100 250 Bright 5100 
Terms: Net 30 days Prices subject to changes without notice 
Freight Terms—-F.O.B. Shipping Point—Lowest cost of transportation 
illowed or prepaid. To points west of Mississippi lowest cost of trans- 
portation allowed or prepaid to Mississippi River Crossing 


Yarn Types 

5100 Bright High Tenacity 
5600 Semi-Dull Normal Tenacity 
5700 Dull Normal Tenacity 
5500 Bright Normal Tenacity 
5900 Semi-Dull High Tenacity 

Tubes are invoiced as a separate item at $.50, $.70, or $.80 each and 
are returnable for credit 

* Trademark for du Pont’s polyester fiber 


NON CELLULOSIC STAPLE & TOW 


ACRYLIC 
The Chemstrand Corp. 


Current Prices 


95 
80 
75 
75 
50 
50 


“Acrilan”’ 


2.0 denier Semi-dull staple and tow $1 
3.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull! staple and tow 1 
5.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple and tow 1 
Hi-Bulk staple Semi-dull 1 

Terms: Net 30 days. Freight prepaid to points east of the Missis- 
sippi River 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. 
Div. Union Carbide and Carbon Corp 


Textile Fibers Dept 
Effective November 1, 1955 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Dynel Staple 
Natural Dynel 
3, 6, 12, and 24 Denier, Staple and Tow 
Whitened Dynel, and Dynel Spun with Light 
Colors: Blonde, or Gray 
3 and 6 Denier, Staple and Tow 
Dynel Spun with Dark Colors: Black, Charcoal, and Browr 
3 and 6 Denier, Staple and Tow 1.30 per lb 
Prices are quoted f.o.b. South Charleston, W. Va 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Textile Fibers Dept 


Current Prices 


u” v4 
Orlon” Acrylic Staple & Tow 
Denier Price 
Ist Grade 

2.0 Denier $1.30 

0 Denier 1.25 
:.0 Denier Color-sealed Black—Staple only 1.60 
45 Denier 1.20 
6.0 Denier 1.20 

Staple Lengths—1%2", 2’’, 2%”, 3”, 4%” 

High Shrinkage Staple same price as Regular Staple 

F.O.B. Shipping Point—Lowest cost of transportation allowed or 
prepaid. To points west of Mississippi, lowest cost of transportation 
prepaid or allowed to Mississippi River crossing 

Prices subject to change without notice 


NYLON 


American Enka Corp. 
Nylenka (Nylon Six Staple) 


$1.05 per Ib 


1.20 per Ib 


Price 
Denier Luster Length (Inches) per pound 
3 semi-dull 1%, 1%, 2, $1.25 
2%, 3, 442 
bright 3, 4% 1.25 
bright 25 1.20 
bright ; 1.20 
15 bright 3 1.20 
Deniers and lengths of staple not listed above are available 
pecial request 
Terms: Net 30 days Minimum common carrier transportation 
charges will be prepaid and absorbed to the first destination on or 
east of the Mississippi River In prepaying transportation charges, 
seller reserves the right to select the carrier used 


> upon 
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E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


Nylon Staple and Tow 


Denier Length Type* Price/Lb. 
212" "yi 100/200 $1.30 
‘ : 101/201 1.32 
100/200 
101/201 
100/200 
101/201 
100 
101 


nin 


ae et ee at et ee 
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: 


one 


Tow price same as Staple for: 
1.5 denier type 200 in 330,000 total denier 
1.5 denier type 201 in 350,000 total denier 
3.0 denier type 100/200 in 430,000 total denier 
3.0 denier type 101/201 in 455,000 total denier 
6.0 denier type 100 in 330,000 total denier 
6.0 denier type 101 in 345,000 total denier 
15.0 denier type 100 in 330,000 total denier 
15.0 denier type 101 in 350,000 total denier 
These prices are subject to change without notice 
Terms: Net 30 days. Freight Terms—F.O.B. Shipping Point—-Lowest 
cost of transportation allowed or prepaid. To points west of Missis- 
sippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed or prepaid to Mississippi 
River Crossing 


Types 
* Type is used to describe luster, tenacity, not crimpset, or crimpset 
Type 100 Bright, normal tenacity, not crimpset 
Type 101 Bright, normal tenacity, crimpset 
Type 200 Semi-dull, normal tenacity, not crimpset 
Type 201 Semi-dull, normal tenacity, crimpset 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective April 9, 1956 


Nylon Staple 


$1.30 per lb 
1.25 per lb 
1.20 per Ib 


1.5 denier 

2, 3 and 6 denier 

8 and 15 denier 

Bright and semi-dull, required length 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 

on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges al- 

lowed at lowest published rate to all points east of the Mississippi 

River 


POLYESTER 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


“Dacron” Staple and Tow 


Tow 
Staple Length Bundle 
Semi-Dull 5400 14%2”-4%2" 385M 
Semi-Dull 5400 1%2”-4'2” 385M 
Semi-Dull 5400 14%2"-442” 385M 
Semi-Dull 5400 112"-442” 385M 
Terms: Net 30 days. Freight Terms—F.O.B. Shipping point—Lowest 
cost of transportation allowed or prepaid. To points west of Missis- 
ippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed or prepaid to Mississippi 
River Crossing 
Prices subject to change without notice 


Luster Type 


POLYVINYL ACETATE 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective October 1, 1950 


Vinyon Staple 


$.80 per lb 
.90 per Ib 
90 per lb 


3.0 denier 42” unopened 

3.0 denier 1%”, 2” opened 
.5 denier 1”, 342” opened 

Terms: Net 30 days 
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She’s better suited with 
| CARD CLOTHING TITANOX' 


TITANOX titanium dioxide pigments are first 
choice for that delustered appearance of suits 
Exgincered to your SPECIAL NEEDS Degg ie 
oat setae made of modern synthetics. Efficient delustering 
at low pigmentation is achieved through the 
unique light-scattering properties of these 
pigments. Titanium Pigment Corporation 
(subsidiary of National Lead Company), 111 
3roadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Atlanta 5; 
Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Houston 2; 
Howard Bros. Engineering Los Angeles 22; Philadel] aie : 
and Research Laboratory is de- Portland 14, Ore.; San Franei 
voted exclusively to the development Cenndion Titan Pj a 
of TUFFER Card Clothing that meets, anadian litanium Pigments Lint 
in every detail, your particular needs. .. Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 
Tailor-made" Card Clothing that 
guarantees the utmost in efficient 
production of high quality fabrics. 


1866—90th Year—1956 Your inquiry involves no obligation. 


HOWARD BROS. 


WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C. 


Direct Representation in Canada 











OUR SPECIALTY! 


Our specialty is making Dary ring travelers—an item well and 
favorably known to the textile trade for more than half a cen- 
tury. Though times change, we at Dary hold to one course with- 
out deviation. We continue to serve, by pursuing our specialty. 


When you need ring travelers, 
call on our experience to aid your 
choice. Consult your friendly 
Dary representatives! 


Always specify DARY Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS, TREASURER, TAUNTON, MASS. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 


CRAWFORD"JACK" RHYMER,BOX 2261,GREENVILLE,S.C. [iio 
Oces®” 
| CES 
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PROTEIN 
Charlotte Fibre Co. 


Exclusive Agents for Snia Viscosa Italy ‘‘Merinova 


Effective January 1, 1954 


Merinova Staple 


3 Denier 1-9/16 2-'2” and 3 $.81 
5 Denier 1-1/16’, 1-9/16", 2-42”, 4” and 6 81 
9 Denier 4 81 
18 Denier 6”, 2-42’ 81 
60 Denier 14 85 


Other lengths or deniers can be produced as requested 
Solution-dyed Merinova staple fiber 
Light colors 90 per Ib 
Medium colors 95 per lb 
Dark colors 1.00 per lb 
French Combed Tops 1.10 
Terms: Net 30 days. All prices are duty paid, landed free, freight 


prepaid to rail point nearest destination 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Fiber Division 
Effective January 15, 1951 


“’Vicara”’ Staple 
Standard Highly 
Crimp Crimped 
3 Denier $1.00 per Ib $1.05 per lb 
5 Denier 1.00 per lb 1.05 per Ib 
7 Denier 1.00 per lb 1.05 per lb 


Bleached ‘’Vicara’’ Staple 
Standard Highly 
Crimp Crimped 
$1.15 per lb 
1.15 per lb 


3 Denier $1.10 per lb 
5 Denier 1.10 per lb 


7 Denier 1.10 per lb 1.15 per Ib 
Staple length 42 to 6 in 
Supplied in staple lengths or as continuous tow (270,000 filaments) 
Terms: Net 30 days 


Prices f.o.b. Taftville, Conn. on 10 moisture regain basis 





m BOrregaard Co., ... 


Norway House, 290 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





Norwegian Viscose Rayon Staple Fiber 
Bright Dull 


Sole Agent For United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba 











THE TRUMETER STANDARD MODEL 
with 
TICKET PRINTER 








Just the Ticket / 
ACCURACY 
THAT CAINS YOUR 
CUSTOMERS’ 
CONFIDENCE 


Unique adjustable measuring 
rollers with built-in instant 
brake arrangement for high 
speed operation. 


Can be mounted to almost any 
type of rolling system 





Write for Literature of Counting and Measuring Machines. 
TRUMETER CO., 1265 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: Dominion Electrohome Industries Limited 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
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To finance 

your seasonal 

inventory 
__requirements_——- 


Commercial Factors 


Corporation 
















Send today for free brochure. This brochure 
describes all the key features of the | Protected 
“Protected Profit Program”... and offers Profit 

valuable suggestions on how to expand 
your business and safeguard your profits. 


> 
F rogram 


For your copy, phone or write to 


Mr. G. D. Moran, V.P., Dept. M-6 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION FOR RESULTS 


The Training That Pays Lifetime Dividends 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 


Intensive FALL, WINTER, SUMMER Courses 
s TOP HONORS OVER 32 YEARS * 





Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Full Day courses or optional classes, in Fashion Drawing, 
Illustration, Life Drawing, Design, Forecasting, Stage, 
Screen, Textile Design, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Journal- 
ism, Teacher Training. Also Clothing Construction, 
Draping, Pattern-making. Grading, Dressmaking. Ap- 
proved by Regents. Credit. Free Placement Bur. Sales 
Dept. for Students’ work. Children’s and Juniors’ Satur- 
day Morning Drawing Classes. Not the Most Expensive 
But the Best. 

Evening and Saturday Classes Parallel Day Courses. 
Interior Decoration and Display in Minimum Time. 


Our Students in Demand 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 
Write for Circular G or phone CO 5-2077 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway at 52nd Street, New York 19, N. be 
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Business Service 
Section 


CLASSIFIED RATES 
er Inch 
columns to the 
age, each column 8 
inches deep 
Inch $8.00 
Inches 
Inches 
Inches 
Inches 
Inches 
Inches 
Inches 


Exclusively for Business, Laboratory and 
Mill Services; Positions and Men Wanted; 
Business Opportunities; Mill Properties 
Wanted or For Sale; Reconditioned Ma- 
chinery and Equipment, etc. 


CONAUSWNH— TN 





SURPLUS RAYONS, ACETATES and 
NYLON YARNS WANTED 
all deniers on cones, skeins or cakes, 


small and large lots. 
Also creel Cut-outs. 


DORRINGER CO. 


22 West 27th St. New York City 
LExington 2-9324-9325 








YARNS 
All Kinds Any Quantity Bought and Sold 
THE YARN EXCHANGE, Inc. 
358 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-9288 








WANTED 
GLASS FIBER YARNS 
150 Denier — 450 Denier — 900 Denier 

NYLON YARN 
All Deniers. 

ELITE YARNS 

220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

MU 9-5780 








CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We will welcome an opportunity to be of service, if you are available 
for a position in the textile industry. SEND US YOUR RESUME. Many 
attractive positions are open for top-notch men. No fee to be paid 
unless you accept employment through us. Negotiations are con- 
fidential. 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 Washington St. Liberty 2-6547 Boston 8, Mass. 
Over 55 years in business 











TECHNICAL MANAGER 


for Acetate Filament and Staple Plant 
for new plant in Latin America. Should 
have long successful experience in 
leading position in this industry. Real 
opportunity for a qualified man. Send 
full details in complete confidence. 


VON KOHORN INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


501 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





SEEKING AGENT 


Progressive European firm specializing, exclu- 

sively, in buying and processing viscose, ace- 

tate and synthetic yarns, requires agents 

U.S.A./Canada, well known in textile circles, 

capable of handling: 

].—regular buying sub-standard yarns offered 
by producers. 

2.—locating and purchasing all unusable 
packages of yarn from silk weavers, knit- 
ters of outerwear and underwear, throw- 
sters, etc. 

3.—locating and purchasing cheap lots of 
yarn from merchants, etc. 

Will offer good commissions with possibility 

of exclusive representation after trial. 

Write Box +767, Modern Textiles Magazine, 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








SALESMAN WANTED 
Salesman to represent throwster and reputable 
sewing thread house. Splendid opportunity for 
ambitious salesman. 


Box +768, Modern Textiles Magazine 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








YARNS WANTED 
Yarns of every description — surplus or obsolete — any 
form. Will pay cash. 
J. C. YARN CO. 
Established 1920 Tel.: CAnal 6-0955 
109-111 SPRING STREET NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 








PLANT ENGINEER 


for new Acetate Filament and Staple 
Plant in Latin America with long ex- 
perience in such a position. A real op- 
portunity for a qualified man. Send 
full details in complete confidence. 


VON KOHORN INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


501 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Calendar of Coming Events 


JUNE 5-7—Textile Technical Federation of Canada textile seminar, Kingston, 
nt 

JUNE 5-8—Materials Handling Inst. Exposition, Cleveland, O. 

JUNE 6—AATT meeting, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York City. 

JUNE 8-9—Piedmont Section AATCC annual outing, Blowing Rock, N. C 

JUNE 8-9—Southeastern Section AATCC annual outina, Albany, Ga. 

JUNE 11-15—National Plastics Exposition, Coliseum, New York City. 

JUNE 13-15—TDI annual outing and golf tournament, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 


Pa. 

JUNE 14-16—Annual meeting, outing and commencement Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute, Germantown, Pa. 

JUNE 14-16—NAHM annual meeting and Hosiery Industry conference, Roa- 
noke, Va 


JUNE 17—Commencement Activities Lowell Technological Institute, Lowell, 
Mass. 

JUNE 17-22—ASTM annual meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JUNE 20-21—Meeting Div. of High-Polymer Physics of APS, Madison, Wis 

JUNE 21-23—Southern Textile Association annual convention, Blowing Rock, 
x ¢. 

JUNE 21-23—South Central Section AATCC annual outing, Chattanooga, Tenn 

JUNE 22—The Drysaiters Club of New England outing, Wachusett Country 
Club, West Boylston, Mass. 

JULY 9-13—Gordon Research Conference on Textiles, Colby Junior Coilege, 
New London, N. H 
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An Eye to 
the Future... 

An Ear to 
the Ground 


MR. GUY S. LEWIS, Vice President and Genera! Manager, Riverside Mills, Augusta, Georgia 


“You cannot stand still in this business... either you move forward 
or you disappear from sight.” 

That’s the business philosophy of the Riverside Mills, as interpreted by 
Mr. Guy S. Lewis, Vice President and General Manager. 

And it’s an important reason why Riverside Mills is a leading source of 
new ideas and new products in yarns for the floor covering field. 
“The New Nylon Staple has performed admirably in every respect. 

In addition, we are particularly impressed by IRC’s research efforts 
and results. Their new twist-setting techniques are 

particularly noteworthy and open new sales horizons which are 

so important to us here at Riverside.” 


4 D Industrial Rayon Corporation 
| ° Sales Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
627 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 





AUS MAG 


GUIDES for creeling 
and warping 


AlSiMag guides for creeling and warping speed processing, im 
prove quality, cut down-time and prevent losses from yarn dam- 
aged by undetected guide failure. A!SiMag guides are smooth, 
extremely hard, homogeneous—thus have no point of sudden si a ated: Ae all 


failure. Physical and dimensional uniformity assist in better yarn Jiate shipment in AlSiMag 193 material (con 
control. The lower cost of AlSiMag guides per pound of processed RU GUY Goo eseate Mtl case) pale 


utter regular produc 


static Also ava 


yarn is thoroughly proven in all types of textile operations. 


material or in AlS Mag 


° ° or AlSiMag 614 (a super 
Check these facts with your figures! Standard design samples on ; te yA 


ra é V s economical wnere ex 
request; custom-made samples at reasonable cost. Write today. essive wear is experienced 





Minnesota Mining and 


el 
A Subsidiary of 5m AMERICAN LAVA | cuarttanooca 5, TENN. 
Manufacturing Company Sa © oO R ro oO Ke A ¥ g 5 oO N 55TH — OF CERAMIC LEADERSHIP 


‘ 








SALES ENGINEERS: NORTHEAST: J. S. Gosnell, 671 Broad St., Newark, N. J., Mitchell 2-8159. NORTH CENTRAL: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 367 Grove St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn., Cedar 3071. NORTHWEST: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 320 Shaw Rd., S. San Francisco 10, Calif., Plaza 6-0800. SOU. CALIF.: W. L. Thompson, 
5603 N. Huntington Dr., Los Angeles 32, Capito) 1-9114. SOUTH CENTRAL: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 1221 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Texas. SOUTH: J. E. Spearman, 
American Lava Corp., Chattanooga 5, Tenn., 5-3411. SOUTHEAST: James W. Crisp, Calhoun Towers, Greenville, S. C., 9-3402. ALL OTHER AREAS: J. B. Shacklett, 
American Lava Corp., Chattanooga 5, Tenn., 5-3411. REPRESENTATIVES: CANADA: lan M. Haldane & Co., P. O. Box 54, London, Ont. CONTINENTAL EUROPE: 
P. C. Huguenin Luzern, Gerbergasse 6, Luzern, Switzerland. JAPAN & SOUTH KOREA: The American Trading Co. (Japan) Ltd., SKF Bldg., No. 1, Shiba Park, 
7-Gochi, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Jap. PERU: William Crosby & Sons S. A., Azangaro 130, P. O. Box 2326, Lima. SOUTH AFRICA: White, Child & Beney (South 
Africa) Pty. Ltd., P. O. Box 632, Electron House, Acutt St., Durban. ALL OTHER EXPORT: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., International Div., 99 Park Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 





